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CANADIAN MINISTER 
Leighton McCarthy, K.C., Chairman 
of the Board, Canada Life Assurance 
Company, Toronto, and recently ap- 
pointed Minister from Canada to the 

U. S. (See page 17) 














Progressive Pioneering 
Proves Its Worth 


In Acacia Mutual’s 1940 Gains 


INSURANCE IN FORCE............. $422,897,589 -- GAIN Over 1939. .$12,022,310 
ee ee ee $ 93,705,433 -- GAIN Over 1939. .$ 6,994,890 
NEW PAID-FOR INSURANCE........ $ 36,562,040 --GAIN Over 1939. .$ 3,332,638 


(Secured by efficient and enthusiastic full-time agents with an average annual pro- 
duction of $102,000—a “Quality” job.) 


a a ea ad bg baie eee 4.84°.—lowest in Acacia History 
(Less than 5% of Acacia’s insurance was lapsed in 1940. An eloquent testimony 
to the confidence of the policyholders and the intelligent service of Acacia agents.) 


Only through the loyal and enthusiastic support of Acacia’s field force, Home Office and 
Branch Office employees and our policyholders could 1940’s record have been achieved. 
For this fine support, the company extends heartiest thanks and congratulations. 


A Record of Leadership 


The accomplishments of 1940 are only In 1926, Acacia Mutual did what every- 
part of a long and well-established record body said could not be done—reduced its 
of leadership oe As early as premiums to the low rates of the non- 
1923, Acacia introduced its revolutionary > erage , 
agent’s contract assuring its fieldmen of participating stock companies but con- 
a continuous renewal or service fee so tinued to pay dividends out of the 
long as the premiums are paid on the actual earnings of the company. Acacia 
policy (not limited to the usual nine Mutual’s premiums today are lower than 
See 0" ccna ar — ag those charged by any mutual company 
yl engo recy: ‘canes A os Poa issuing policies wholly on a 3% basis. 
for dollar the contributions of the agent The figures shown above are indicative 
—ample provisions against death and of the progress that Acacia has made 
disability. under the low premium plan. 


The Gains of 1940 Have Supplied Added Proof That Progressive Pioneering Pays 


ACACIA MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
CHARTERED BY CONGRESS IN 1869 


HOME OFFICE - - - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Back through the years 
with 
George A. Adsit 
Left—1918—wit.. 
Uncle Sam 
ASSC—(Aviation Section 
Signal Crops) 
Above—191 !—just out of 
high school 
Sandy Creek, N. Y. 
Right—1916—Camp life 
following college 
(studied forestry) 
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GEORGE A. ADSIT 
Vice-President in Charge of 
Agencies, Girard Life 
Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia 


See page 16 for 
biographical 
sketch 
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H™ is a report that tells a human interest story of 
life insurance protection and service in action— 
a story of benefits flowing to American families, 
supporting widows and children, sending sons and 
daughters to college, clearing homes of debt and 
providing security for old age. Beyond these con- 
tributions to individual well-being, it is a story of 
importance to the economic progress of the nation— 
of assets constructively at work in industry, agri- 
culture and home financing in every State of the 
Union. 

The figures which the report presents are 
The Equitable’s but the story it tells is the story 
of life insurance at work. Here you will find 
information that every policyholder will want 
to have—the answers to such questions as— ~ 





%* What happens to the dollars people pay for 
life insurance? 


%* How can your existing life insurance be made 
of greater value to you? 


%* What are the principal factors in life insur- 
ance costs? 

* How have insurance benefits and services 
been broadened to give you more for your 
money? 

* What is the relation of life insurance funds to 
national defense? 


Because last year’s edition of ‘““Your Policy” was 
found to be of interest to many non-policy- 
holders, including individuals, business organ- 
izations, colleges, schools and libraries, The 
Equitable has arranged for a limited number of 
copies to meet this public demand. A copy will 
be reserved for you upon request to any Equit- 
able agency or the Home Office of the Society. 

“Your Policy” for 1940 is being sent by mail 
to every individual policyholder of the Society. 


fh | 


PRESIDENT 


* 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


Membership increased to 2,600,000—assets reached a 
total of $2,564,40C,290, gain in year of $162,500,000 
—benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries $205,- 
432,000 or $561,290 a day—44% of 1940 death 
claims to be paid on planned income or installment basis 
—mortality experience favorable—earnings rate on 
assets 3.27%—65,000 people joined Society, 38,000 
members increased their insuranc of workers 
enjoying group protection rose to 1,330,000—lapse and 
surrender rate lowest in 20 years—total insurance in 
force increased to $7,136,920,642. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 
ASSETS 1940 
EE EEE Ee $ 285,508,534 
U. S. Government Obligationst. . sane 222,619,036 
Public Utility Bonds.................... 475,078,157 
Sec enki ach cecoeccecee 410,654,430 
Railroad Equipment Obligations. ....... 46,542,585 
rs Ee ese cccctenes 259,887,483 
Other Bondst........... ae 60,476,866 
Preferred and Guaranteed ee. Be 48,560,059 
Common Stocks... .. er 308,103 
ee eee  cuencedessece 327,952,152 
Real Estate Pe eh ele aac aceveieéees 154,703,074 
Loans on Society's Policies.............. 216,989,036 
Interest and rents due, premiums in pro- 
cess of collection and other items. .... 55,186,665 
Total Admitted Assets...............- $2,564, 466,180 


RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 
Reserves for policy and contract liabilities $2,391,105,983 
we donde premiums and un- 

paid di 





o> he re 23,700,385 

Reserve oy Da) Sisdrenasécos$eeende 3, 500 
Unearned int t, exp accrued and 

SM. ‘nucdngnareccesscccece 5,111,782 

Funds allocated for dividends in 1941... . 33,508,570 

Unassigned funds (surplus). ....... ... 99,793,960 

Other contingency reserves ..... .. .. 7,310,000 


Total Liabilities and og oes . $2,564,466,180 


*Including time and fixed deposits of $223 
Ttincluding $5,913,944 on deposit with pubis Satheutties, 














THE EquiTABLe Lire AsSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Home Office * 393 Seventh Avenue * New York, N. Y. 
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New Presentations of Old Problems 


NSURANCE men within the fortnight have devoted themselves to 
appraisal of proposals made by their T. N. E. C. investigators. 

Washington columnists by captious innuendos in cautiously worded 
previews of detached and unrelated portions of the report, provided 
a highly erroneous picture of the complete and finished product. 
Conclusions were allowed to be drawn from these much publicized 
off-record confidences and seemingly inspired trial balloons that there 
was in operation some sinister movement to suppress what otherwise 
might be recommendations on life insurance both drastic and revolu- 
tionary in character. Thus without any direct statements there was 
broadcast the impression that the final document could shatter the 
foundations of the institution of life insurance and overthrow its 
established management. In fact, so certain had become the sensational 
press of the nature of the suggestions that they were constrained to 
present them in muck raking style despite the fact that the material 
fell far short of meeting their requirements. 

The published release and accompanying statement did not dis- 
credit life insurance in any sense nor did it offer any tangible reason 
why there should be any dimunition of the universal faith of the 
American people in its efficacy and worth. The report actually con- 
curred in the high estimate of the social and economic importance of 
life insurance which is shared by the 65 million persons who had 
founded their financial stability and given permanency to the future 
of their loved ones by establishing a trust fund of almost $30,000,000,- 
000. Life insurance men have reason to be proud of the record of 
their institution as determined by the Washington savants. Life in- 
surance agents should be enthusiastic to use this statement as added 
evidence of the availability of a life insurance policy to bulwark the 
last line of financial defense of men and women upon every economic 
level. 

The report contains nothing that reflects on the integrity, the 
stability, the honesty, the worth or the fairness of life insurance or its 
management. Shameful then and to be regretted is the wide circula- 
tion given to unsubstantiated gossip and idle rumor. The recommenda- 
tions contained a minimum of criticism of life insurance practices but 
through delay in their publication harm might have been occasioned 
the institution and a hardship inflicted on countless policyholders. 
The comments of the several individuals connected with the investi- 
gation agree in refraining from any demand for a change in the man- 
agement of life insurance or its policies or practices. There is no 
threat of Congressional action unless new standards are enforced or 
new rules promulgated. 

Suggestions are offered that, if they could be followed, would be 
of advantage to companies and policyholders and might enhance the 
scope and service of life insurance. The investigators see the need of 
greater return on invested funds, stricter state supervision more 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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PIKE HIGHLIGHTS ESSENTIAL 


Two TNEConsultants point to the growth of life insurance. Ernest 
Howe and Donald Davenport. 








T has often been said that nothing 

human is perfect. Bearing this in 

mind, it is not surprising that a 
microscopic study of the great insti- 
tution of life insurance should show 
evidence of imperfection in some 
aspects of its human-directed opera- 
tions. On the other hand, it might 
be cause for a pleased wonder that, 
in view of the depression record of 
general business, life insurance re- 
vealed no weakness in any vital phase 
of its structure. In the bright light 
of the most searching inquiry, life 
insurance stands forth as the most 
perfect institution which man has 
been able to conceive. It has carried 
out its appointed task of protection 
with a record of stability, honesty 
and trusteeship that no industry in 
the United States can approach. All 
the “investigations” to which it has 
been subjected, by both State and 
Federal governments, only serve to 
preve its worth and but stress the 
truth that it is an enduring monument, 
erected by and for the people, to the 
efficiency of the American system of 
private enterprise. 

The report made by Commissioner 
Sumner T. Pike of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission to the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 


at Washington, D. C., definitely ad- 
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mits the high place that life insurance 
has won for itself by saying: “The 
life insurance business has had a re- 
markably consistent development and 
has in most cases fully justified the 
confidence of its policyholders. In 
bringing a greater measure of se- 
curity to the millions of policyholders, 
the life insurance business has per- 
formed a useful service which makes 
its continuance a social necessity. In- 
deed, there can be no question of the 
soundness of the basic principles upon 
which the institution of life insurance 
is founded.” 

That report, filed with the TNEC 
under date of Feb. 28, 1941, contains 
the findings and recommendations of 
Commissioner Pike as an individual 
and does not represent the joint 
agreement of the SEC or the TNEC. 
However, it is only fair to assume 
that its influence on both the Commis- 
sion and the Committee is important. 


Safety of Investments 

Some of the suggestions made by 
Mr. Pike are worthy of consideration; 
not so much because they adduce any 
formula for the correction of newly- 
discovered flaws, but rather that they 
indicate the procedure for the allevia- 
tion of old ills for which a cure has 
long been sought by life insurance 






“There is no desire on our 
part to place government in a 
position to tamper with insur. 


ance investments, to control 


investment policies or to inter. 
fere in any way with the com. 
panies’ free exercise of man. 
agerial judgment.” 


SuMNeR T. Pike To the 
Temporary National Economic 


Committee. 


executives themselves. Some are not 
well-founded. Probably the outstand- 
ing recommendation which he makes 
is that the laws relating to the in- 
vestments of life insurance companies 
should be “relaxed” to impel the com- 
panies toward putting some of their 
funds in common stocks.  (Inciden- 
tally, the greatest potential weakness 
that the Hughes Committee of 1906 
conceded in the life insurance busi- 
ness was investment by companies in 
common stocks.) 

The 365 legal reserve life insurance 
companies of the United States have 
over $28,000,000,000 in assets. Those 
assets have been accumulated, and are 
held in trust, for the faithful per- 
formance of life insurance contracts. 
They have grown, from about $3,000, 
000,000 in 1906 to their present total 
at the close of 1940, under a system 
of management and laws that em- 








phasized safety as the primary C0? 
Had the life insurance com- 
amounts of 


cern. 
panies held 
common stocks at the onset of the 
depression period in 1929, it is obvious 
that very fewrof them could have sur 
vived. The fact that they did not hold 
any appreciable volume of commol 
stocks (but had their investments— 
almost exelt- 


substantial 
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A critical appraisal of 
the report one SEC Com- 
missioner made to the 


TNEC last week. 


By 


W. Eucene Roescu 


permitted items) made it possible for 


the life insurance companies not only 
to survive, but to continue payments 
to policyholders and to grow. 

It is not too much to say that had 
it not been for the billions of dollars 
paid out by life insurance companies 
during the depression, the economic 
structure of this country would have 
collapsed. The companies could not 
have maintained those payments had 
any notable proportion of their in- 
vestments been in common stocks dur- 
ing that almost-fatal period. 

A detrimental effect of common 
stock holdings in the portfolio of life 
insurance would be to force the com- 
panies into participating in all sorts 
of enterprises where financial danger 
or failure loomed. 
sion evils 


When the depres- 
unavoidably resulted in 
thousands of mortgages being fore- 
closed all over the country, the life 
insurance companies found themselves 
becoming farmers, landlords and prop- 
erty managers. Commissioner Pike 
himself very honestly points out that 
the life insurance company which is 
now the biggest “farmer” in the 
United States is (not of its own voli- 
tion) operating over 7000 farms. In 
1937 that company harvested 50,000 
bales of cotton, 10,000,000 bushels of 
corn, 5,000,000 bushels of wheat, 6,- 
000,000 bushels of peanuts and 1,- 


‘000,000 pounds of tobacco. 


If life insurance companies are per- 
mitted to invest largely in common 
stocks, then, when the next depres- 









INTEGRITY OF LIFE INSURANCE 











“The life insur- 
ance business has 
had a remarkably 
consistent de- 
velopment and 
has, in most cases, 
fully justified the 
confidence of its 
policyholders.” 


SUMNER T. 
PIKE 








sion comes along, they will be en- 
gaged in many fields of endeavor into 
which they will be forced, via the fore- 
closure route or otherwise, by the need 
for sustenance or salvage. The com- 
panies do not wish such a situation 
any more than they wished to become 
landowners on the scale necessitated 
by depression influences. It is to 
their credit that they have so man- 
aged farms, rehabilitated properties 
and engaged in agriculture, that, at 
the earliest possible moment con- 
sistent with the financial interests of 
policyholders, they can dispose of 
lands and mortgages without loss. 
However, were they to become in- 
volved (as a result of investments in 
common stocks) in industrial enter- 
prises, they would have no oppor- 
tunity to work out their financial 
salvation. Land is permanent. Busi- 
nesses vanish. 

It would be small consolation for 
a policyholder to know that the busi- 
ness he lost, and in which his fortune 
evaporated, was currently impairing 
the strength of his last line of de- 
fense—-life insurance! It may be 
pointed out that any investment by 
life insurance companies in common 
stocks would, furthermore, place them 
in the position of being parties to 
venture capital. This is neither their 
field nor their forte. The funds of 
policyholders are savings that must 
be paid back as policies become due. 
Those funds should not be placed in 
jeopardy by stock participation in the 






usual course of American business. At 
the present time the sum of nearly 
$7,000,000,000 of idle funds is lying 
in Federal Reserve banks throughout 
the United States. It might be well 
for members of the SEC and TNEC to 
study how those funds can be made 
available to venture capital and small 
business, instead of suggesting that 
the bars of safety be lowered as re- 
gards life insurance company invest- 
ments! 


Bankruptcy Act Suggestions 

The Pike report, as placed in the 
hands of the TNEC, also contains a 
suggestion that life insurance com- 
panies be included in the scope of the 
National Bankruptcy Act to the end 
that “When actual liquidation of the 
company proves to be necessary, this 
would be accomplished in accordance 
with an equitable basis of distribution 
established in the (proposed) Bank- 
ruptey Act Amendment to govern 
creditor participation in the com- 
pany’s assets.” As a matter of fact, 
such a course would work to the detri- 
ment of many policyholders because 
it would seriously interfere with the 
present system whereby prompt rein- 
surance and merger are possible for 
the business of a life insurance com- 
pany which may have become in- 
volved in difficulties. 

Under current procedure, policies of 
a floundering company are taken over 
by a going concern; death payments 
continue to be made; and the policy- 
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altogether. 


ous states are capable of 
the disposition of polici 
be in question when 
company gets 
ties. It is 
Mr. Pike nam 
eral Agenc” 
matter of 
his rer 
stat’ 

sy” tes in the 


holders in the last analysis almost 


never lose anything, even though 
there be a lien against the policies 
Such liens are generally reduced acn- 
tinually and are finally worked off 
With provisions of the 
Bankruptcy Act in effect, transfer of 


the policies to another company would 
be adversely affected, continuation of 
death payments would be arrested by 


creditors and the whole machixier 
which now protects policyho) “‘y 
would be jammed. ders 


Present insurance laws in * 
the vari- 
caring for 
es that might 
a life insurance 
financial difficul- 
necessary for what 
es “A Designated Fed- 
,” to be called in. As a 
fact, he, himself, admits in 
ort that “Generally speaking, 
principal insurance 
.tes are adequate.” If laws are 
then the a matter of 
proper enforcement. The answer 
does not lie in additional legislation 
nor, necessarily, on interference or 
control by the Federal government. 
It is notewerthy that, under state 
supervision during the past ten years, 
total loss to policyholders in life in- 
surance companies which failed is only 
one-half of one per cent of the aggre- 
gate funds entrusted by the policy- 
holders to the companies. This is far 
less than the proportion of loss re- 
sulting in banks under Federal super- 
and control during the same 
period. Parenthetically, it may be re- 
marked that Government regulation 
of the railroads has not made out any 
great case for the efficacy of a Fed- 


inte 
not 


ound, rest is 


vision 


eral aegis! 


Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney 








—— 


SS — rr 
NO COMMENT NEEDED 


No ma*'rer what the official ca- 
oar © , the witness or author may 
be, rae publication of his testimony, 
Fe” ,ort or monograph by the Com- 
" mittee in no way signifies nor im- 

plies assent to, or approval of, any 
of the fact, opinions or recommen- 
dations, nor acceptance thereof in 
whole or in part by the members of 
the Temporary National Economic 
Cemmittee individually or collec- 
tively. Sole and undivided respon- 
sibility for every statement in such 
testimony, reports or monographs 
rests entirely upon the respective 
authors." —Joseph C. O'Mahoney, 
Chairman of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee. 

















Citing the fact that industrial life 
insurance is held by some 50,000,000 
people in the United States, Commis- 
sioner Pike recommend 
“The extension of social security bene- 
fits or the development of some other 
programs such as the sale of insur- 
ance through the postal system to the 
end that industrial insurance would 
gradually disappear.” He also feels 
that “The situation will be alleviated 
to some extent by the development of 
monthly debit (premium) ordinary 
insurance, and an extension and de- 
savings bank life in- 


proceeds to 


velopment of 
surance.” 


Industrial Business 


Now, as to several of the comments 
which Mr. Pike makes on industrial 
life insurance there can be only agree- 
ment. He cites those problems which 
affect every business and which, in 
life insurance, have been the chief 
concern of company officials who 
would eagerly have welcomed sugges- 
tions for their elimination. His criti- 
cisms regarding a multiplicity of in- 
dustrial policy forms, industrial en- 
dowment coverages, selling practices, 
expense elements and distribution are, 
in the main, fair and are ably pre- 
sented. They are mostly criticisms of 
faults which are to a large extent in- 
herent in industrial insurance, and of 
which the life insurance companies 
themselves are well aware. The point 
is, shall we have industrial life in- 
surance in existence, despite its in- 
herent difficulties (all of which can 
be studied and acted upon in the di- 
of ultimate perfection) or 
will we concede the desirability of 
its ultimate elimination? Common 
sense indicates that it will be better 
to take something wherein (quoting 
Mr. Pike) “There can be no quesion 
of the soundness of the basic prin- 


rection 





therefor plans which proba 
» probably, ean. 

not accomplish the purpose except 
perhaps, by national compulsory lout 
Granted that industrial life insurance 
has its faults, they are faults which 
not only can be corrected, but which 
many of the companies are taking 
steps to eliminate. Any sociologist 
investigating commercial advance anj 
the social progress of employees dy. 
ing nearly seventy years of industria) 
life insurance in this country, wil 
credit that type of protection with 
playing a major part in the rising 
economic level of this nation. 
Due to the population classes and 
more hazardous occupations insured 
under industrial policies, the mortality 
experience is high. Due to the fae 
that industrial insurance must be sold 
and for by actual week) 
calls of salesmen, the agency expens 
is above that of ordinary insurance 
However, the benefits redounding y 
society from industrial life insurane 
more than offset the cost involved ani 
make its continuation as an_ inde 
pendent beneficence essential. Becaus 
of the instability of pur 
chasers of industrial business, lapy 
ratios are regrettably high. It mus 
be remembered, however, that life in 
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business do not like its high laps 
ratic, nor are they directly benefit 
thereby. The companies would m 
prefer that industrial _ polid 
remain on the books until the cont 
had finally been completed. They ca 
stantly strive toward that end. 
in mind that much of what seems? 
be lapsation in data on industrial li 
insurance is not, in fact, lapsation4 
all. This is true because policies ma 
be transferred to other forms of li 
insurance; they may remain as @ 
tended term insurance; and they 
subject to various other adaptation 
In such cases accounting detail show 
the policy as a lapsation when, 
Even where a polit} 
surrende 


every 


viously, it is not. 
does lapse—and a_ cash 
value is present—industrial life » 
surance has performed a definite s¢ 
vice in its “savings aspect.” 

To blame the life insurance 0 
panies for the high first-year lay 
ratio on industrial policies is to blam 
them for something which is by ® 
means entirely under their con 
If the policyholder neither can ™ 
will continue payment of premit™ 
the company can do nothing about! 
Commissioner Pike says that “Ind 
trial policies are rarely kept in for 
long enough to accomplish thei 
sential purpose.” Well, if a man ba 
an industrial life insurance polity 
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then dies or is killed within a i 
as a single second after the prem 








is paid, the policy has accomplished system, and further development of can follow. Throughout the whole 
stitute Bits “essential purpose” because the social security programs. It over- history of life insurance it has been 
', Can. beneficiary will — the full looks what is undoubtedly the most abundantly proved that the agency 
xcept, amount of the policy! Any time that important element in all life insurance system is essential to its successful 
y laws, death occurs while an industrial policy distribution—life insurance must be distribution 
uranc — 'S in force, the policy will have ful- sold. The people will not voluntarily ee - b li : ae 
which filled its “essential purpose”: whether Geek th beer : Savings bank life arene am- 
which that time be a day or many years Human nature is such that it is not ply sia et, Be ine Seek. oe 
x : s ‘ suc at it is no 
taki from inception of the contract. If cniiiititeiiilin titeained atau istence in Massachusetts for many 
ng : pontaneously impelled always to do : 
rlogist the policyholder does not continue pre- that which is best for its own good. years, but comparatively few people 
ce anj | mium payments, the contract does not The need must be persuasively and have bought it. Many of the buyers 
1s dur. necessarily cease for reasons already logically explained before motivation (Continued on Page 34) 
ustrial given. Furthermore, Mr. Pike him- 
y, wil self, addressing the members of the 
. with TNEC, was forced to admit that “In 
rising spite of its high cost, excessive lapsa- — - - _ - 
tion, mal-distribution and other evils, 
es and industrial insurance now provides a 
insured? ‘ype Of protection earnestly desired 
rtality— by great segments of the population.” 
he faa — He might well have added that those 
be sop segments include millions of persons 
welll who cannot, or will not, accumulate 
xpene premiums for other types of life in- 
uranceg SUFance and who, without industrial 
ling 3 insurance, would have little or no 
vrei financial aid to leave to their families 
ved awh 2¢ death. 
= 
r inde ' 
Becaus Great National Service 
of pur The industria! life insurance c )m- 
. laps panies continue to do a great national 
‘= service in helping to eliminate alms- Ca J W ° ai I P be d 
life is houses and tn funerals, and in You ne Atte INORAOUL 4 age 0 ay 
warding off dire want among low- 
wage earners. In addition, they 





awaken a sense of responsibility for 
dependents among the masses of our 
people. Some idea of the 
they perform for the poorer classes of 
the population may be gained from 
figures given in The Spectator Life 
Insurance Year Book, 1940 edition 
These data show that, during 1939, 
there were 66 industrial life insurance 
companies which paid $1,201,762,407 


The most significant pages of any diary may be those 
They will hold the 
What these will be, 


services which at the moment are blank. 
stories of the tomorrows of life. 


nobody can foretell. 


But man is privileged to do one thing. He can pro- 


vide, through life insurance, a specified income for his 

















to policyholders and held $10,985,077,- 

hey a “a = onmaites — Sor the protec- dependents if he fails to survive them, or an income for 

. — tion of others. Such figures them- 
ptatime selves stress the value of the work his own later years if he lives. 
i show which the industrial companies are 
hen, < carrying on. 
es To charge that the industrial life It is the life insurance agent's privilege to carry this 
rre . ; 
r pj ‘msurance companies are alone re- message of reassurance to the breadwinners of his 
, ..§ SPonsible for policyholders failing to 
nite FP continue premiums (and so keep the community. 

_ ‘Contracts in force) is like saying that 
a a a furniture dealer is at fault be- 
= a cause the family which bought furni- 
‘a ture from him on the installment 
: trl plan can no longer keep up the pay- 
= vg) ments! The e 
can ” 
- rudential 
about ! Agency System Essential : 
: be The report suggests, as substitutes Insurance Company of Amerira 
in fo for industrial life insurance, the fol- 
theit @ lowing possibilities: extension of sav- Home Cin, NEWARK, 1.5, 
nan ba ings bank life insurance plans, sale 
~ of life insurance through the postal Sal inane ide eae ee 
as 
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DEATHS FROM CANCER IN1939 


Worldwide Survey Shows Continued 


Steady Increase in Fatalities—An 


Article in Two Parts—Part Two 


(Concluded from February 13) 


an abstract of a report of the 

Bureau of Vital Statistics and 
covers the year 1937. The table sorts 
deaths as they occur in three divisions 
of population concentration. The first 
group gives the deaths which occurred 
in cities of 100,000 or more, the sec- 
ond those in cities between 10,000 and 
100,000, and the third those in rural 
communities. This table emphasizes 
the low cancer death rates among non- 
city population. The death rate in 
1938 for cities in forty-eight states 
and the District of Columbia was 135.6 
as shown by an outline map. Twenty- 
one of the states had a death rate of 
less than 100.0 per one hundred thou- 
sand of population. The rate range 
was from 55.5 for North Carolina to 
159.8 for Rhode Island. The only states 
with a ratio below 60.0 were the south- 
ern states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
North Carolina and South Carolina, 


enn death record by states is 


By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


Editor, The Spectator 


while the only states above 150.0 were 
the New England states of Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and New York. 

Through the kindness of health offi- 
cers, United States consulates and 
Bureaus of Vital Statistics in various 
cities of Canada, Europe, South 
America, Asia, Africa and Australia, 
comparisons are possible of deaths 
from cancer in America with those in 
cities and countries throughout the 
world. There is, of course, a great 
range in the cancer fatality rate as 
between various cities and countries 
affected as they are by climatic, racial 
and national variations as well as by 
differences in classification and report- 
ing methods. 


International Variations 
Statisticians and medical men, de- 
spite the strictures of THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LIST FOR DEATH 
CAUSES have long recognized that 











Cancer Deaths in 24 


1938 — 
Population Deaths 
Algeria (a : 987,252 274 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 6,310,000 1,881 
Ceylon 5,864,000 
Chile 4,634,939 3,503 
Colombia 8,701,816 2,814 
Denmark 3,805,000 5,980 
E! Salvador 1,549,999 175 
Eire 2,968,420 3,703 
Greece 7,108,810 3,718 
Guatemala 3,044,490 326 
Germany + 48 388 
Honduras 1,034,717 73 
Italy 44,755,000 37,805 
itvia 1,975,900 3,014 
New Zealand 1,594,275 1,061 
Norway 2,913,645 3,803 
Panama 564,271 78 
| 6,825,883 3,258 
Rumania 19, 750,004 8,903 
South Australia 592,579 769 
Sweden 6,284,722 8,371 
Switzerland 4,187,200 6,846 
jiland 14,218,000 201 
Venezuela 3,431,445 814 
The Netherlands 8,684,082 11,798 


+ —Total o: cities above 15,000 in population. 


a European population only, does not include any natives. 


b—Cities, Towns only. u-— Unavailable. 


GT LT LL LT — 
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Foreign Countries 


— 1939 
Rate Population Deaths Rate 
27.8 987,252 262 26.5 
43,246 931 1,025 2.4 
29.8 6,310,000 b1 ,006 15.9 
10.2 5,922,000 11.0 
75.6 4,677,089 3,420 73.1 
32.3 u u u 
157.2 3,777,000 6,057 160.4 
11.3 u u u 
124.7 u u u 
52.3 u u u 
107 u u u 
15.3 47 573 15.3 
7.1 u u u 
84.5 u u u 
152.5 1,989 500 3,073 154.5 
66.6 1,611,362 1,065 65.5 
130.5 u u u 
13.8 564,271 152 26.9 
47.7 6,825 , 883 3,290 48.2 
45.1 19,933,802 9,226 46.3 
129.8 596,137 705 118.3 
133.2 u u u 
163.5 u u u 
1.4 14,577,000 193 1.3 
23.7 3,502,271 911 26.0 
8.781, 273 11,728 








wide variations exist as to the practice 
of those in authority in the various 
countries as to the classification of 
causes of death especially in cases 
where the records indicated from two 
to five causes of death as possible. 

In 1935, Dr. Timothy F. Murphy, 
chief statistician of the Division of 
Vital Statistics, submitted a selected 
number of over a thousand cases and 
sent them to some twenty nations to 
be classified as to causes of death ac- 
cording to their established practices. 
Considering some of the twenty lead- 
ing causes of death, it is rather inter- 
esting to note that there was less vari- 
ation in the assignment of death due 
to cancer than any other. The range 
of cancer was from a maximum per- 
centage of variation to the total of 
8.7 per cent to a minimum of 4.8 per 
cent. The range in diseases of the 
respiratory system, on the contrary, 
ranged from 23.5 per cent to 5.1 per 
cent, the circulatory system from 20.2 
per cent to 7.8 per cent and the ner- 
vous system from 12.9 per cent to 5.3 
per cent. 


Results Achieved 

Similarly, there was a 77.4 per cent 
agreement among the statistics in the 
selection of cancer as the primary 
cause of death whereas the average 
agreement for all diseases was but 
57.5 per cent. Tuberculosis, with an 
average agreement of 62.5 per cent 
was nearest to cancer. As to this rec- 
ord, the late Prof. Raymond Pearl, in 
his recent book, Medical Biometry and 
Statistics, says, “Because it is pres- 
ently desirable to get as complete 4 
record as possible of the prevalence 
of cancer as a disease, the rule is, 
in general, that if a person dies who 
is known to have had cancer prior to 
death, the death is to be charged to 
cancer.” He further observes that, as 
a result, official statistics do not an- 
swer the question, “How many persons 
per one thousand living would cancer 
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kill in 1935?” Rather do they present 
information as to how many persons 
died per one thousand living in 1935 
who had cancer before they died as- 
suming a correct diagnosis in every 
case. This difference will automatically 
have a bearing in the consideration 
of these cancer statistics. 

In considering the results achieved, 
whether in American, Canadian or 
foreign cities, it must be borne in 
mind that some measure in rate varia- 
tion must be attributed to the so-called 
personal element. There will be gra- 
dations in the intelligence and judg- 
ment of the recording statisticians and 
what one accepts as cancer others may 
not. So the character of the 
information elicited by the death re- 
ports will there be 
divergencies in the accurate compara- 
bility of the death rates. 

Foreign cities which had low cancer 
death rates in both 1938 and 1939 in- 
clude Colon and Chiriqui in Panama, 
Galle, Paffna and Kandy in Ceylon, 
Tegucigalpa in Honduras and Saltillo 
in Mexico. All of these cities with low 
death rates are located near the trop- 
ics and in warm climates. No other 
factor national 
characteristics, age or sex would seem 


too as 


varies so also 


such as race or 
to be common in such divergent places 
as Ceylon and Panama. Cities which 
had the higher rates include Riga in 
Latvia, Basel in Switzerland, Copen- 
hagen in Denmark, Dunedin in New 
Zealand and Oslo in Norway. Obser- 
vation, if not deduction, might be in 
order to the effect that low tempera- 
tures do not appear to be influential 
in aiding cancer resistance. 


Canadian Record 

A separate table presents the record 
of twelve Canadian cities whose com- 
bined population at the end of 1939 
was 2,612,691. These cities in the ag- 
gregate had substantially the same 
death rate in 1938 as did their Ameri- 
can contemporaries. The increase in 
1939 of from 137.5 to 143.7 was at a 
greater rate of acceleration than the 
American cities rate where the _ in- 
crease was from 137.9 to 141.8. The 
total rate of increase in 1939 was ma 
terially influenced by the fact that 
eight of the twelve cities recorded in- 
creases. The highest rate both in 1939 
and 1988 was for Victoria in British 
Columbia, while Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan provided the lowest rate in both 
years, 

A rather interesting compilation 
from the Bureau of Vital Statistics 
distributes the deaths from cancer by 


age and sex and race for the year 


1938. Practically 50 per cent of the 
deaths among white males occur be- 
tween the ages of 60 and 74, while 











Cancer in Twelve Canadian Cities, 1938-39 
RATE PER 100,000 





Population 

Brantford, Ontario 31,549 
Calgary, Alberta 85,726 
Edmonton, Alberta 90,000 
Greater Victoria, British Columbia 65,000 
Hamilton, Ontario. 155,376 
L , Ontario... 76 , 138 
Montreal, Quebec 893,000 
Ottawa, Ontario 144,202 
Saskatoon, Sasketchewan 42 038 
Toronto, Ontario 647 , 803 
Vv , British Columbi 259 ,987 
Windsor, Ontario 109,093 
Total 2,599,912 


1938 —_—— ~1939—— - —— on 
Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
47 149.0 31,497 35 111.1 
101 117.8 85,726 79 92.2 
99 110.0 90 ,000 95 105.6 
139 213.8 65,000 126 193.8 
172 110.7 154.915 193 124.6 
100 131.3 76,099 120 157.7 
1,099 123.1 900 ,000 1,141 126.8 
154 106.8 145, 183 175 120.5 
26 61.8 42,295 31 73.3 
1,083 167 2 649,123 1,184 182.4 
462 177.7 263,974 480 181.8 
94 86.2 108,879 96 88.2 
3,576 137.5 2.612.691 3,755 143.7 








the male colored death rate sharply 
increases at age 50, some ten years 
ahead of the heavy death rate of the 
white male. Deaths of white females 
are heaviest during the ages of 60 to 
74, though there is a rather heavy 
death rate from 50 to 59. The heaviest 
death rate for colored females begins 
at age 40 and continues through age 
59. In 1938 white male deaths totaled 
66,148 as against 73,479 for white 


females. The higher female death rate 
was more acutely emphasized in the 
of the colored race where the 
number of colored female deaths was 
5751 as against 3431 for the colored 
males. 

A report of the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics shows “The number of deaths 
from cancer by sex and site in the 
United States.” From this report it 
will be noted that cancer caused, in 


case 








Deaths From Cancer of Residents of the United States 


Cities of Cities of 

Name of State 100,000 10,000 to 

or more 100,000 

Alabama 44 350 
Arizona 152 
Arkansas 256 
California 4,095 1,976 
Colorado 489 215 
Connecticut 694 960 

Delaware 149 
District of Columbia 794 

Florida 415 319 
Georgia 320 420 
Idaho 56 
Ilinois 5,018 2,190 
Indiana 972 987 
lowa 211 865 
Kansas 303 407 
Kentucky 407 411 
Louisiana 654 211 
Maine 369 
Maryland 1,207 132 
Massachusetts 2,986 2,578 
Michigan 1,927 1,211 
Minnesota 1,325 270 
Mississippi 258 
Missouri 1,970 491 
Montana 166 
Nebraska 350 246 
Nevada 32 
New Hampshire 379 
New Jersey 1,753 2,097 
New Mexico 57 
New York 12,990 2,451 
North Carolina 463 
North Dakota 94 
Ohio 3,612 1,638 
Oklahoma 304 289 
Oregon 500 140 
Pennsylvania 4,285 2,796 
Rhode Island 442 494 
South Carolina 257 
South Dekota 118 
Tennessee 681 70 
Texas 1,156 711 
Utah 147 54 
Vermont 107 
Virginia 362 301 
Washington 961 298 
West Virginia 440 
Wisconsin 847 978 
Wyoming 46 
Total. 52,570 29,806 


* —1937 estimated figures used. 
Source— Bureau of Vita! Statistics. 


Total Rate per 
Deaths Population 100,000 of 
through by State 
Rural Cancer States Population* 
1,116 1,710 2,881 ,000 $9.4 
209 361 409 000 88.3 
881 1,137 2,037,000 55. 
2,879 8,950 6,110,000 146.5 
571 1,275 1,069,000 119.3 
886 2,540 1,738,000 146.1 
169 318 260.000 122.3 
794 623 ,000 127.4 
763 1,497 1,657,000 90.3 
1,220 1,960 3,073,000 63.8 
427 483 489 000 98.8 
3,446 10,654 7,863 ,000 135.5 
2,286 4,245 3,467,000 122.4 
2,292 3,368 2,548,000 132.2 
1,538 2,248 1,874,000 120.0 
1,502 2,320 2,903,000 79.9 
1,010 1,875 2,127,000 88.2 
931 1,300 855,000 152.0 
905 2,244 1,677,000 133.8 
1,306 6,870 4,425,000 155.3 
2,692 5,830 4,808 ,000 121.3 
1,981 3,576 2,644,000 135.2 
1,178 1,436 2,016,000 71.2 
2,393 4,854 3,975,000 122.1 
413 579 535,000 108.2 
1,056 1,652 1,365,000 121.0 
113 145 101,000 143.4 
428 807 509,000 158.5 
1,997 5,847 4,336,000 134.8 
233 290 422,000 68.7 
4,620 20,061 12,948 ,000 154.9 
1,467 1,930 3,476,000 55.5 
558 652 705,000 92.5 
3,657 8,907 6,724,000 132.5 
1,225 1,818 2,539,000 71.6 
798 1,438 1,022,000 140.7 
5,332 12,413 10, 158,000 122.2 
152 1,088 681,000 159.8 
783 1,040 1,860,000 55.9 
501 619 692,000 89.5 
1,384 2,135 2,880,000 74.1 
2,743 4,610 6,147,000 75.0 
249 450 518,000 86.9 
424 531 382,000 139.0 
1,577 2,240 2,690,000 83,3 
1,074 2,333 1,651,000 141.3 
987 1,427 1,849,000 77.2 
2,309 4,134 2,918,000 141.7 
177 223 234,000 95.3 
66 838 149,214 128 877,000 115.8 
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CANCER DEATH CLAIM EXPERIENCE 





OF UNITED STATES AND 





Mean 
Average Total Total Death Amount 
Total Mean eath Rate Number onCancer Average 
Insurance Policy in ot Claims Claims Average per 1000 of Cancer Claims Cancer 
No. of in Force Forcein Paid in Paid in Claim Policies Claims Paid in Claims Death 
Companies Dec. 31, 1939 1939 1939 1939 Paid in Force in 1939 1939 Paia Rate 
Life Insurance Companies having insurance saeneei 
less than $50,000,000................ 63° $1,221,794,331 $1,019 8,428 $8,242,768 $978 7.2 796 $932,430 $1,171 7 
Over $50,000,000 and less than $100,000,000 19t 1, 237,640,932 1,219 3,970 8,801, 106 2,217 4.0 484 1,007,431 2,082 5 
Over $100,000,000 and less $200, 22t 2,322,307 ,734 909 15,782 20,592,669 1,305 6.4 1,356 2,243,071 1,654 5 
Over $200,000,000 and less than $500,000,000 12§ 4,093,615, 608 1,048 15,356 23,642,621 1,540 4.0 1,798 2,957,947 1,645 5 
Over $500,000,000 and less than $1,000,000,000 8f 4,988,013,000 2,821 10,972 43,299,954 3,947 6.2 1,165 4,538,885 3,897 6 
Over - eapeemenene in force. . 13°*  62,100,032,406 934 ‘ 416 478,075 976 7.7 56,470 56,062,451 993 1.0 
Tota’ 137 65, 963,404,011 996 481,158 521,057,193 1,083 7.3 62,069 67,742,215 1,091 4 
m.. <1 Companies 14 6,314,552,284 2,357 12,416 28,017,408 2,256 4.7 1,579 3,248 ,607 2,059 | 
Fraternal Assessments 18 2,364,411, 116 990 34, 506 37,791,623 1,095 14.1 4,730 4,942,248 1,045 1.9 
—_— ——— Le —o_ 





* —Ineludes business of 3 industrial companies. 
+t—1necludes business of 1 industrial company. 





t—Includes business of 3 industrial companies. 
§ —1neludes business of 2 industrial companies. 


1938, the death of 69,857 men and Strides are being made in arresting dent of it. It is said to become malig- 
79,357 women, the death rate of the the growth of this dire disease. Though nant when and if it tends to grow 
men being 105.8 and that of women much has been discovered about its worse in spite of treatment and tends 


124.0. This was an increase respec- 
tively from the death rates in 1935 
of 96.8 for males and 119.5 for fe- 
males, and in 1930 of 83.5 for males 
and 105.8 for females. 


origin and causes, nevertheless prog- 
ress cannot be said to have been 
great as to be wished, and there still 
remains an aura of dark mystery 
about the whole subject of cancer, even 


as 


to recur even if surgically removed. 
The medical profession recognizes five 
generic types: Carcinoma or cancer of 
epithelial (cellular tissue) or gland 
cells; sarcoma which is a malignant 


In the case of both men and women about cures that have been effected. tumor of embryonic cells; epithelioma 
death causing cancer was most per- Reduction of death from cancer re- an epithelial overgrowth, skin or lip; 
sistently located in the organs of the mains in 1941, however, of first im- Adenoma, an overgrowth of gland tis- 


digestive tract, with those organs 
peculiar to the sexes secondary in im- 
portance as a cancer locale. The table 
rather graphically permits an estimate 
of the effect that modern research is 
having in arresting the rise of cancer 
deaths located in various parts of the 
human body. While almost without ex- 
ception increases were recorded, it is 
rather noticeable that progress is 
being made all along the line. 


150,000 Deaths Annually 


Cancer then has caused an annually 


portance on the agenda of the Ameri- 
can medical profession and their work 
and, research must be aided by men 
and women in every strata of society 
and in every community throughout 
the land. By no stretch of the imagi- 
nation can this fight be considered as 
peculiarly or particularly one limited 
to the medical men. The government 
must lend its aid and every individual 
must cooperate. The cause of this dis- 
ease is not definitely known but it has 
been discovered that constant thermal 
and chronic irritation are usually at 











sue, scirrhus, a fibrous tissue abun- 
dant in the tumor. 

Why cancer develops is an unsolved 
problem. The medical field knows that 
invariably chronic appears 
to be the precipitating factor. The fact 
remains that the mount, the breast 
and the anus are common sites of irri- 
tation and common sites of cancer. It 
has been proven scientifically that its 
spread is not due to a germ and that 
therefore it is not contagious. Heredity 
does not seem to have any weight on 
Most important 


irritation 


its possible incidence. 
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increasing number of deaths, the total the seat of the trouble. Cancer is de- to the public is the fact that cures are 
of which in 1939 numbered approxi- fined as neoplasm—a new growth aris- usual when an early diagnosis is made 
pp 
mately 150,000 in the United States. ing from normal tissue, but indepen- An early diagnosis then, is often the 
difference between life and death. As 
an illustration the following table is 
presented. It has been compiled by 
, “The American Society for the Contro! 
Deaths from Cancer by Age and Sex and Race in the U. S., 1938 ot Ginter 
ary newro es — a ag Per cent cured when treated 
early late 
4 30 5 ey ; 
ay 31 Hi 33 a 1 Ee ae ee 75 20 
oo o : ; . . , Cervix of Womb.. 80 10 
4 years 42 4 31 5 1 Es ot nk od as 80 20 
Sto 9 years 144 16 115 15 : » 10 
10 to 14 years 153 11 2 0 De teehawvace se 85 
15 to 19 years 225 21 2 “13 F 
20 to 24 years 318 37 1 284 54 2 Skin .......+05. 95 30 
25 to 29 years 444 35 3 648 158 1 a Pea 50 0 
30 to 34 years 636 68 10 1,254 292 1 re 
35 to 39 years 1,106 129 8 2,332 453 7 DEED saccnvews 50 0 
40 to 44 years 2,011 4 ° oa = S 
45 to 49 3,627 3 ° 
50 to 54 years 5.613 484 7,479 819 15 Two Per Cent Increase 
55 to 59 years 7,340 459 57 8,516 720 12 7 
60 to 64 years 9,077 448 55 ey = as Cancer, as a cause of death, as has 
od we Sens = +4 oan 350 12 heen shown, is still upward at the rate 
Hs pod +f nema ret  - . ony = ; of about 2 per cent per year. How- 
$8 to 89 years 1.589 % : v7 Po 5 ever, it is to be realized that diagnosis 
$8 to 99 yeare 44 2 67 4 and research in this field is getting 
aoe Bi : - R more accurate yearly. Therefore, this 
Total aie 3.0 a “vy 3.781 Ww increase is not to be viewed with 
Source Bureau of Vital Statistics. ‘ ; ; ? alarm, because that which was classi- 
— —— fied once as death due from unknown 
12—THE SPECTATOR, March 13, 194! 
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age death claim payment was $1,083, 


CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES while the mean death rate was 7.3 per 


thousand policies in force. The aver- 





of Average Total Total Death % of “= pf 

cancer Mean Number Death Total Number Cancer Average Rate Cancer age amount of mean policies in force 
Claims Policyin of Claims Claims Average of Cancer Claims Cancer per1000 Claims was $996 
to Total Forcein Paid in Paid in Claim Death Claims Paid in Claims Policies to Total iy , 

Paid 1938 1938 1938 Rate _—in 1938 1938 Paid inForce Paid 

4 $1,042 = 7,994 = $7,962,070 $996 7.3 690 $804,180 $1,166 6 8.6 Life Insur i 

‘B a 450, ‘ . : 030, 1,609 6 9.9 thich is 2. 
it? -1,061-«15,231 -24.379,681 1,601 7.2 1,724 2.940.684 1.705 5 11.3 In a table which is presented here 
10.5 2,823 10,761 44,406,947 4,127 6.2 1,212 4,538,885 3,745 a 11.2 with, the cancer claim record of these 
13.2 919 419,259 413,454,336 986 7.5 55,984 52,763,636 942 1.0 13.3 . ‘ : ; 

12.8 976 ba 18,258,708 1,098 7.8 “1.8 02,08. 708 1,042 9 12.9 life insurance companies 1S broken 
12.7 2,345 , 7,897, 3,054 4 1, 439,855 3,900 .4 12.5 ie 2 : . 
197 ©««1,004 «35,397 38,937,194 1,100 14.2 4,922 5,104,106 1.037 1.9 13.8 down into six groups arranged ac- 


cording to size of companies. In con- 

, sidering the variation in the average 
0 ; q . . 

SS Le claim payments between the various 

groups, it must be borne in mind that 


some of the groups include the indus- 
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sources, is now attributed directly to death claims by cancer. Cancer deaths trial business of some of the com- 
| . ~— . 9 . . ‘ 
this disease. accounted for more than 12 per cent panies while other groups have no in- 
Every support _—_ be — to of all death rong ghia Sage insur dustrial companies within their clas- 
» various societies that are endeav- ance companies duri 939 and i . a ‘ 
the aad . ra — ce companies during both 1939 anc sification. In addition to the experi- 
oring to teach the public the impor- 1938. : : 
‘ 4 : aia ence of the American old line legal 
tance of yearly examinations, as this In a study of 137 life insurance com- : a, 
: Pe : ? 3 ; reserve insurance companies, there is 
is the only real way of fighting this panies which had total insurance in p 
: 4 a : . me : shown a record of fourteen Canadian 
disease. Credit is also given to the force of $65,963,404,011 including 10 : 1 eight f the 1 
: oa: " < 2 companies and eighteen o e larger 
Bureau of Vital Statistics, Depart- industrial companies, there were in F I 1 2 i en — 
, : ‘ . . Pa _ assessme ssocia- 
ment of Commerce and the American 1939 cancer death claims paid on iraterna 7 - — ment associa 
Society for the Control of Cancer, 62,069 policies amounting to $67,742,- tions. It is interesting to note that 
Inc., for their aid in securing facts 215. The average claim was $1,091, the influence of cancer for both the 
and figures for the compilation of and the death rate from cancer was Canadians and Fraternals follows 
these statistical tables. .9 per one thousand of mean policies in quite closely the record of the legal 
More than one hundred million dol- force. Cancer claims were 12.8 per reserve companies. 
lars was paid in 1939 by American cent of the total claim payments of Considering the high cost of cancer 
life insurance companies on life insur- these companies. They numbered 481,- borne by the life insurance companies, 
ance policies which were matured as 158, and the amount of the claims it would seem that considerable money 














Number of Deaths from Cancer—By Sex and Site: Registration Area 





- 1938- _ — 1935 ~ 1930 . ———1933-—_. ———_1935—-__. — ~1930-— - 
Male Femaie Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Maie Female 
Per 100,000 Per 100,000 per 100,000 

Cancer and other malignant tumors 69,857 79.357 62,933 74,716 51,777 63,488 105.8 124.0 96.8 119.5 83.5 105.8 
Cancer of the buccal cavity and pharynx: 4 1 3,982 923 3,685 869 6.1 1.4 6.1 1.5 5.9 1.5 

Lip 657 63 671 56 540 46 

Tongue 943 172 878 198 800 147 

Mouth 440 130 441 109 335 104 

Jaw 718 192 776 223 811 240 

Other and unspecified parts of buccal cavity 485 143 466 134 411 109 

Pharynx 787 201 203 788 223 
Cancer of digestive tract, peritoneum: 38,126 32,681 35,224 31,237 30,431 27,381 57.8 51.1 54.2 50.0 49.1 45.7 

gus 1,952 1,715 541 1,464 432 

Stomach and duodenum 16,288 10,814 16,077 11,027 14,847 10,561 

Intestines (except duod . Rectum & Anus) 7,585 9,103 6,428 8,037 4,826 6,170 

Rectum and Anus 4,727 3,718 3,824 3,237 2,764 2,431 

Liver and biliary passages 4,303 5,763 4,434 6,045 4,452 5,936 

Pancreas 2,737 2,169 2,309 1,809 1,656 1,313 

Mysentary and peritoneum 511 529 424 526 398 497 

Others under this title 23 39 13 15 24 41 
Cancer of the respiratory system: 6,065 2,056 4,478 1,723 2,688 1,160 9.2 3.2 6.9 2.8 4.3 1.9 

Larynx 1,197 143 987 165 854 129 

Lungs and Pleura 3,669 1,631 2,951 1,405 1,673 980 

Other respiratory organs 1,199 282 540 153 161 51 
Cancer of the Uterus 16,291 15,853 14,132 25.5 25.4 23.7 
Cancer of other female genital organs: 3,944 3,345 2,290 6.2 5.4 3.9 

Ovary and Fallopian Tubes 3,312 2,795 1,833 

Vagina and Vulva 577 509 

Other female genital organs 55 41 48 
Cancer of the Breast 145 14,315 162 13,064 138 10,774 of 22.4 B 20.8 2 18.1 
Cancer oy the male genitourinary organs: 13,539 11,702 8,661 20.5 18.0 wes 14.0 ‘ 

Kidneys and suprarenals (male) 1,414 ‘ 1,178 924 

Bladder (male) 3,216 3,014 2,512 

Prostate 8,069 6,765 4,648 

Testes 482 412 270 

Scrotum 32 34 30 

Other male genitourinary organs 326 299 270 
Cancer of the Skin 2,039 1,301 2,113 1,278 1,852 1,167 3.0 2.0 3.3 2.0 3.0 2.0 
Cancer of other or unspecified organs: 5,913 7,868 5,272 7,293 4,322 5,715 9.0 12.2 8.1 11.6 7.0 9.0 

Kidneys and suprarenals (females) 937 870 705 

Bladder (female) 1,535 1,485 1,172 

Brain 977 646 654 487 467 337 

Bones (except jaw) 1,134 977 889 875 858 753 

Other or unspecified organs 3,802 3,773 3,729 3,576 2,997 2,748 

Totals 66,000,000 64,000,000 65,000,000 62,500,000 62,000,000 60,000,000 


Source — Bureau of Vital Statistics. 
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and effort might be expended just). 
fiably by them in cancer prevention 
work. Yet outside of the issuance and 
35th Annual Statement distribution of large lots of pamphlets 
on the prevention and treatment of 
is Fe cancer by a few of the larger com- 

panies, there is not much done by way 
The Ohio State Life of educational campaigns for the pre. 
vention of cancer or for appropria- 
tions either to cancer foundations for 


-InsuranceCompany | "S255" 


account. If there is no legal restric. 











tion laws, much good _ conceivably 
Columbus Ohio could result from some well coordi. 
’ 
nated, cooperated work directed to 
. " mae ward a reduction in the high toll that 
Financial Condition, December 3lst, 1940 cancer is taking in this country. Not 
only would the death rate of the life 
insurance companies be improved ma- 








| Our Resources terially, but as well the average span 
of lift might be increased, to say noth- 

Bonds $ 7,592,329.00 ing of the relief from pain of thou- 
Cash on Hand 976,490.07 sands of individuals who are prospec 
First Mortgage Loans 8,672,902.91 tive victims of this terrible scourge. 

| Real Estate Sold on Land Contract 286,689.96 Inasmuch as medical science has so 
| Other Real Estate (including Home Office) 1,507,616.59 far advanced that it seems to hav 
| Loans to Policyholders 2,812,642.18 arrived at a point where cure can b 
Premium Notes 58,872.08 effected if preventive measures ar 











Accrued Interest (None past due) 110,761.64 | taken in time then an _ educational 
| Premiums in Course of Collection 443,837.44 | campaign conducted as only life insur- 
ance companies can, would be a real 
Total Resources $22,462,141.87 | service of mercy not only to the policy- 
holders but to the nation as a whole. 
= a The American Society for the Con- 
Our Liabilities trol of Cancer is of the opinion that 
' | . . * 
| Policy Reserves $19,151,308.97 ad tena pee bess sel pete. 
| Death Claims Due and Unpaid None - " ~ ne D C C. I ttle 
_ Claims Awaiting Completion 57,291.76 Pk nia = “ay . th jet) 
. . . managing director oO e society, 
| Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 271,107.88 suite dats ton, tn eins ae aan 
| Dividends to Credit of Policyholders 475,716.48 “4 ‘if in ees Bi cnenien: ead 
cant ° e - Surance co é es ECC 
| Dividends to Policyholders for 1941 155,000.00 ies , i ironies ™ ie lt call 
° aware oO e gre ecessit\ ) t 
| Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1941 65,600.00 cer education and realize what divi- 
| Miscellaneous Liabilities 21,232.30 ce ; 
dends a real anti-cancer program 
. *ar,* oO ‘ ir s l Ss i he 
Total Liabilities $20,197,257.39 would net their institutions in th 


form of reduced mortality that real 
progress will have been made towards 
Excess Protection to Policyholders a reduction in the cancer death rate. 


Life insurance companies have been 





Capital Stock $1,000,000.00 foremost in every campaign directed 
Contingency Funds 464,884.48 towards an increase in longevity and 
Surplus 800,000.00 $ 2,264,884.48 a decrease in death dealing diseases 
There is a certain limit to the amount 

Total $22,462,141.87 of money and time which they can 


spend, however, and perhaps the ac- 
tivity they have thus far shown is aid- 
ing in the control of incipient cancer 
and the beating back of the death age 
to its present advanced level. Cancer, 
like every other disease, will yield to 
the purpose and genius of man. 


Insurance in Force, Assets, Surplus and Income Greatest 
in the Company’s History 


The Quality of the Assets and Their Ratio to Liabilities 
Make This One of the Outstanding Life Insurance 




















Companies Upon Any Basis of Comparison HOW ABOUT IT, BOSS? 
“You are your own boss, and you 
CLARIS ADAMS FRANKL.BARNES JOSEPH K. BYE san came tee. See. ase a 
President Vice-President Secretary Why not give yourself a raise?”— 





| Harry I. Warren, Providence Mutual, 
Baltimore. 
a 
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Illustration shows the New York City Home : 
Office of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- ‘ 
pany. Head Offices are also maintained in San 
Francisco, and in Ottawa, Canada. In addition, 
over 1.100 District and Detached District Offices 
are maintained throughout the United States and 
Canada for the convenience of policyholders. 

















Life Insurance in action! 


¥Y ITS VERY NATURE, Life Insurance is an 

active, continuing force—a living force 

in the homes of millions who share its 
benefits. 

Last year Metropolitan visited many 
homes in times of family crisis, for a total 
of over $182,000,000 was paid on account 
of death claims to scores of thousands of 
beneficiaries of Metropolitan policyhold- 
ers. Dividends, matured endowments, annu- 
ity payments, disability, and health and 
accident claims, and other benefits paid or 
credited to living policyholders during the 
year amounted to more than $426,000,000. 
The total of almost 8609,000,000 for pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries is 


Business Report for the year ending December 31, 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities 
U. S. Government 
Canadian Government 
Other Bonds 
U. S. State & Municipal 
Canadian Provincial & 
Municipal 


$1,063.435,444.96 
84.167,.875.97 


98.597 .960.88 


104,071,903.62 


a record high for the Company. 


Metropolitan funds, invested for the ben- 
efit of its policyholders, continued to play 
a part in the economic structure of the na- 
tion. These funds aided in financing Gov- 
ernment activities, helped to keep indus- 
try humming and men in jobs, to erect 
public and private buildings, and assisted 
farmers to own their farms and to keep 
them in proper repair. However. the low 
interest rates generally prevailing contin- 
ued to have their effect on the Company's 
earnings and consequently on dividends to 
policyholders. 


Moreover, through its Welfare activities, 
1940. (In accordance with the 
$1.147,603,320.93 


will assure payment « 


1,947,840,273.51 


Contracts 
Held for Claims 


Including claims awaiti 
estimated amount of 


Railroad 556,382.872.40 

Public Utilities 709,433,300.58 

Industrial & Miscellaneous 479,354,236.03 
Stocks 


All but $47,952.13 are Preferred or Guaranteed 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
nn? 6° <a hos 
Other property 


Loans on Policies 
Real Estate Owned 


Includes real estate for Company use, 
Projects. 


Cash AS A SE ee 
Premiums Outstanding and Deferred 
interest Due and Accrued, etc. 


TOTAL 


82,104,425.08 
855,122,018.39 


and housing 


86,359,622.68 
Other Policy Obligations 


Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance 


Policy Reserves required by law 
Amount which, with interest and future 


Dividends to Policyholders a 112 
Set aside for payment during the year 1941 


Reserve for Future Payments on Supplementary 


its nursing service for eligible policyhold- 
ers, its research, its health and safety litera- 
ture and advertising, Metropolitan again 
contributed to the task of bringing better 
health to America. The death rate of Met- 
ropolitan policyholders as a whole con- 
tinued to be low, and mortality among 
Industrial policyholders was approxi- 
mately the same as the 1939 figure, a rec- 
ord low for this group. 

Metropolitan is a mutual life insurance 
company. This means that the assets of the 
Company are held for policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. The value of these as- 
sets will ultimately be paid out for their 
benefit .. . and for them only. 


Department.) 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


$4.665,558,926.00 
premiums 


of policy claims 


vos 
~ 
wd 
tw 
n 
oe) 


3.00 


139,378,189.86 


23,183,629.31 


ng completion of proof and 
unreported claims. 


44,729,420.90 


Including reserves for Accident and Health Insurance. 


937,226,443.47 


advance, etc. 


dividends left with Company, premiums paid in 


Miscellaneous Liabilities . . ae oe 32,284.133.01 


504,549,131.45 
430,945,.055.68 accrued. 


150,740,516.25 Special (ante 


90,232,179.03 
62,295,093.32 


Surplus 
contingencies which c 


$5.357,791,636.32 TOTAL 


Liabilities not included above, such as taxes due or 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS ... . . . « $5,017,551.552.08 


16,.370.000.00 


323,870,084.24 


This serves as a margin of safety, a cushion against 


annot be foreseen. 


$5.357,791,636.32 


NOTE —Assets carried at $238,267 ,054.59 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- 
ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 4 


WUTUAL 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COMPANY 


Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 
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Something About 


Scottish Actuaries 


There’s something about Scottish 
actuaries. This old maxim receives 
its latest application with the election 
of Joseph B. Maclean, for the last 
twelve years associate actuary of the 
Mutual Life of New York, to the rank 
of vice president and actuary, suc- 
ceeding Wendell M. Strong, who re- 
tired on the first of this month. 

Mr. Maclean has been with the 
Mutual Life since 1911. He came to 
this country from Scotland, where he 
was employed by the Scottish Tem- 
perance Life Insurance Company at 
Glasgow. In 1919 he became actu- 
arial assistant, in 1920 assistant actu- 
ary, and in 1929 associate actuary. 
Mr. Maclean, as everyone knows, is 
an authority on life insurance and 
actuarial science. 

Wendell M. Strong, who is retiring 
after forty years with the Mutual 
Life, has long been a leader in the 
actuarial field. From 1930 to 1932 
he served as president of the Actu- 
arial Society of America. Mr. Strong 
educated at Yale and Cornell, 
taught mathematics at Yale for five 
years, and then became an actuary. 
In 1904 he became assistant actuary 
of the Mutual Life, and in 1911 was 
advanced to the rank of associate 
actuary, becoming actuary thereafter. 

* = 
To Discuss 
TNEC Activities 

The recent activities of the TNEC 
will be under discussion at the meet 
ing of the National Council of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, which will be the major event 
of the midyear meeting of the Na- 


was 


tional Association on March 27-29 at 
Wichita. Other major problems of the 
life insurance business, including 
agents’ compensation, the agency prac- 
tices code, and public relations, will 
be taken up by the National Council. 
There will also be a seminar for gen- 
eral agents and managers, conducted 
by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, and a sales congress. 
” = 


Retirement Plan for 


Penn Mutual Employees 

The Penn Mutual Life 
Company, Philadelphia, has announced 
the adoption of a retirement plan for 
salaried employees. Conceived pri- 
marily to provide income starting at 
age 65, the plan also includes benefits 
in case of disability, death or loss of 
employment. The death benefit is in 
addition to group insurance coverage 
carried by the company on all employ- 
ees who have completed one year’s 
service. 


Insurance 


United Life of Kansas 
Acquired by W. M. West 


William M. West, president of the 
American Group Agency Company. 
which up to the past week had of- 
fices in the Continental Building, at 
Saint Louis, has purchased control of 
and been elected president of the 
United Life Insurance Company of 
Kansas with home offices in Salina. 
Kans. Mr. West as 
ceeds R. J. Laubengayer of Salina. 
He obtained control of the company, 
which was organized in 1927, by the 
purchase of two blocks of stock—one 
of 8,000 shares and the other of 6,000 
shares. The company had about $11, 
000,000 of insurance in force at the 
end of 1940. 


president suc 














OUT IN FRONT WITH AN AGENCY LEADER 


(5 fons A. ADSIT, vice-president in charge of agencies of the Girard Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia; was born June 3, 1891, at Redfield, N. Y. He 
attended Cornell and Syracuse Universities, and was graduated from the latter. 
He entered the teaching field at the New York State Normal School of Cortland, 
and later taught at Syracuse University. After serving in the World War, he re- 
turned to organize the George A. Adsit Company—a real estate and insurance 


business. 


In 1925, Mr. Adsit joined the home office forces of the John Hancock 


Mutual Life Insurance Company in their Education and Sales Development Organ- 


ization, and later became Field Service Manager. 
with Girard as Manager of Agencies. 


In 1933, he became associated 


Mr. Adsit was appointed to his present 


position in 1938. He takes an active part in all association affairs, particularly those 
concerned with agency development and advertising, being at present chairman of 


the Keystone Life Advertisers Association. 
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State Supervision 
Favored Since 1905 


Speaking before the membership of 
the Michigan State Life Underwriters 
Association meeting at Lansing last 
week, Col. C. B. Robbins, manager 
and general counsel of the American 
Life Convention reaffirmed the ex. 
pressed conviction of his organization 
that the public welfare is best served 
by competent state supervision of life 
insurance as opposed to Federal suv- 
pervision in any form. He read a 
resolution to this effect which was 
adopted at the first meeting of the 
A.L.C. and affirmed at several annual 
meetings since. 

Col. Robbins that the 
A.L.C. is in with 
Governor Van Wagoner, of Michigan, 
in his proposal to increase the staff 
efficiency of the Michigan department 


declared 


complete accord 


of insurance, and the allocation of a 
larger part of the 
from the taxation of life 


revenue derived 
insurance 
companies to the business of super- 
vision rather than diversion of such 
funds for other state purposes. In 
too many of the states, he said, the 
insurance department is starved by 
neglect and low appropriations. In 
1939 only 4.71% 


rived by the states 


of the revenue de- 
from insurance 
companies was spent for maintenance 
of state insurance departments, and 
the percentage of money so spent to 
taxes received from the companies has 
shown a constant decrease since 1932, 

He said the salary of the insurance 
commissioner should be sufficient to 
attract men of the highest caliber to 
this important office, and he should be 
allowed a sufficient number of experts, 
both actuaries and examiners, so that 
a true picture of the operations of the 
various companies under his super- 
vision can be had by the Department. 


. 2 
Compliments Insurance 
Institute Publicity 


At a recent meeting of the Keystone 
Group of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association, Philadelphia, the 
principal discussion was on the sub- 
ject of newspaper advertising. John 
Anderson, of the American News 
paper Publishers Association said life 
insurance advertising should aim t 
be interesting as well as educational 
and he cited the syndicated column 
by Holgar Johnson of the Life Insti- 
tute to illustrate his point. George A. 
Adsit is president of this group and 
Frederick J. Kiefner is chairman of 
the publicity committee. 
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Union Mutual Gets 
Postal National 


The Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company (Portland, Maine) has re- 
insured and assumed the business of 
the Postal National Life Insurance 
Company of America (New York, 
N. Y.). The agreement covers all 
Postal National policies which were 
in effect as of midnight on Feb. 28, 
1941—a total of approximately $11,- 
000,000. The agreement was signed 
a few days ago in New York City, 
where Rolland E. Irish, president of 
Union Mutual, and Wadleigh B. 
Drummond, chairman of the board, 
have been directing negotiations for 
their company. 

The agency force of Postal Na- 
tional, which operated only in New 
York City and adjacent territory, 
produced in excess of $2,000,000 last 
year under the direction of Michael 
J. Denda, vice-president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Irish announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Denda as superin- 
tendant of agencies in metropolitan 
New York and adjacent territory for 
Union Mutual. 

The former Postal National home 
offices at 511 Fifth Avenue, will be 
maintained as a midtown branch of- 
fice of Union Mutual. This will give 
the company two offices in New York 
City—a downtown office being at Per- 
rin-Durbrow Life Associates, Inc., 75 
Maiden Lane, which has represented 
Union Mutual for over 40 years. 

The Postal National was the agency 
running mate of the Postal Life In- 
surance Company, which has for 
many years conducted a strictly mail 
order business. The offices of the two 
companies were the same. The de- 
cision to discontinue the agency com- 
pany was reached by them. Postal 
National was licensed to operate in 
the states of New York and New Jer- 
sey. With the addition of Postal Na- 
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"Biggest producer the organization ever had, though a bit 
high pressure!" 


tional, the insurance in force now 
shown by Union Mutual is approxi 
mately $92,000,000, and its assets are 
in excess of $25,000,000. 


Savings Bank Life Bill 
Introduced in Maryland 


Following the lead of Connecticut 
and New Jersey, where bills for the 
establishment of Savings Bank Life 
Insurance Systems have been intro- 
duced recently, similiar proposals have 
been placed before the Maryland 
General Assembly. This measure 
would limit policies to $1,000 and 
would prohibit the employment of 
solicitors or house collections. 











INSURANCE EXECUTIVE APPOINTED CANADIAN 
MINISTER TO U. S. 


THE appointment of Leighton McCarthy, K. C., chairman of the board of the 
Canada Lite Assurance Company, to be Canadian Minister to the United States 
was announced last week by Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King. In making the 
announcement in the House of Commons, Mr. King referred to the fact that the possi- 
bility of Mr. McCarthy's appointment had already received favorable comment from 
the Hon. E. B. Hanson, the leader of the Conservative party. “! am happy to feel," 
said Mr. King, “that both sides of the House are of one view with respect to the good 
fortune—I call it such advisedly—in securing Mr. McCarthy's services as Minister . . . 
| feel that no better appointment to Washington could possibly have been made." 

Mr. McCarthy's appointment is out of the ordinary, as he withdrew from public life 
some years ago. But in these critical times, when it is imperative as never before that 
Canada and the United States should completely understand one another, the appoint- 
ment of an outstanding Canadian to serve at Washington is considered of utmost 
importance. Mr. King revealed in the House of Commons that he had tried to get 
Mr. McCarthy to take the office some years ago, but that Mr. McCarthy could not 
see his way clear to accept at that time. It is known that he is undertaking his new 
responsibilities now only as a special war emergency service. 




















LIAA Program Covers 
Wide Range of Subjects 


Nearly every phase of life insur- 
ance advertising will be included in 
the agenda for the Spring Round 
Table Meeting of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association, meeting at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
on Friday, March 14. Assistant Sec- 
retary Arthur H. Reddall, of the 
Equitable Society, is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the meeting. 

An innovation for meetings of this 
type will be introduced in the after- 
noon program which is a “member-, 
participation” arrangement. The sub- 
jects to be discussed will be those 
which have been selected by a poll 
of the conferees themselves. These, 
which will be handled separately in 
groups, with conferees being free to 
shift from one to the other at will, 
will have their individual chairmen. 


Any Old Handy Guides? 

A reader of The Spectator is anxious 
to complete his insurance library with 
copies of The Spectator Handy Guide 
for the years 1900 to 1922 inclusive. 
Anyone possessing any of these copies 
which he might care to dispose of is 
requested to communicate with this 
publication at 56th and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia. Please mention 
price desired. 
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Nothing to Fear from 
Enlightened Public 


On the eve of the release of the 
SEC report on life insurance, Harry 
T. Wright, president of the NALU, 
told the members of the Omaha Life 
Underwriters Association that the in- 
stitution of life insurance will never 
have cause to fear any attack or in- 
vestigation, if only the policyholders 
of the nation are correctly informe: 
on all pertinent details of their life 
insurance protection and the com- 
panies which administer such services. 

“Suspicion of the methods and mo- 
tives of life insurance companies by 
the publie is based chiefly on a lack 


of knowledge,” the National Associa- 
tion head declared. “It should be the 
chief aim of every qualified life under- 
writer, just as it is one of the chie/ 
aims of the National Association, to 
contribute to the life insurance edu 
cation of every policyholder or pros 
pect he meets.” 

Mr. Wright reminded his listeners 
that three of the National Associa 
tion’s six objectives for 1941 deal gen- 
erally with public education, pledging 
the organization to “develop all pos 
sible means for using our membership 
to disseminate sound information re- 
varding the institution of life insur- 
ance,” to “discharge our obligation to 
preserve and defend the rights of 64 














Preferred Stocks* .. 
Real Estate Mortgages" : 
Real Estate .......... 

Policy Loans ...... aces 
Premium Lien Notes - 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets 
| Premiums in Course of Collection 


Total 
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Reserve for Estimated Taxes.......... 
Reserve for Contingencies............. 


10,000 Shares, Par Value vpn Each 
SUvGGRS veces 


Total ° 


of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Life Insurance in Force............... 
Aceident and Health Premium Income 











STATEMENT 


OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
| DECEMBER 31, 


| Cash . ‘ neneehes ahh eaebinesd ches 

| United States " Gev ernment Obligations* 

| deposit with Public Authorities). ..... ee 
Other Bonds* ep eeneunant on deposit with Public Authorities ) 84,481,265.37 


(including $311,953.00 on 


| LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


Reserve for Future Payments ‘ender Supplementary Contracts 
Dividends (With Interest Thereon) Left on Deposit. 
Apportioned for Future Dividends to Policyholders 

Policy Claims Awaiting Completion of Proof. 

Commissions Due Agents and Accounts Payable 

Premiums Paid in Advance and Unearned Interest 


Capital Stock—Authorized and Outstanding 


*Bonds subject to amortization within the regulations of the Insurance Department 
are stated at amortized values. Other bonds 


and preferred stock are stated at market values 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
ARTHUR E. BRAUN, PRESIDENT 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


1940 


-$ 1,664,993.42 
15,822,269.60 


143,110.00 
2,706,141.22 
1,260,458.00 
19,790,221.45 
3,108,322.40 
963,107.60 
2,863,379.05 


.$132,803,268.11 
—_—_ 


. .$114,079,390.01 
7,737,573.00 
2,464,312.61 

896,024.80 
654,995.30 
136,402.75 
1,219,872.44 
325,000.00 
639,697.20 


1,000,000.00 
3,650,000.00 


. -$132,803,268.11 
——S 


.. «» -§$504,774,839.00 
ebb $ 780,103.50 
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million Americans .. . to create their 
future economic security through 
their own efforts and upon their own 
initiative,” and to “preserve, in that 
connection, not only free, private en- 
terprise but the right of the American 
public to be served by the life insur- 
ance agent, through creative, intelli- 
gent salesmanship, fundamental to the 
American way of individual - initia- 
tive.” 
sd] = 


Insurance Librarians 


To Meet in June 

The 1941 convention of the Special 
Libraries Association will be held in 
Hartford, Conn., on June 16-20, 
Chairman of the insurance group of 
the association is Margaret C. Lloyd, 
librarian of the Retail Credit Com- 
pany. Organization members of the 
association are librarians connected 
with business and professional units 
and are formed into nationwide 
groups relatively according to type of 
interest in various subjects. Insur- 
ance Commissioner John C. Blackall 
of Connecticut, will address the in- 
surance group at the convention. 

The insurance group of the Special 
Libraries Association each quarter- 
year publishes a pamphlet called “In- 
surance Book Reviews” to which the 
subscription is 50 cents for one year 
or $1 for three years. Those desiring 
such subscriptions should address 
Margaret C. Lloyd, chairman, Insur- 
ance Group, Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, Retail Credit Company, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

s o 


Equitable Appointments 


The following home office appoint- 
ments and promotions recently were 
confirmed by the board of directors of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society: 

W. H. Mendel and Arthur M. 
Browning, assistant counsel; Wendell 
A. Milliman, Ray M. Peterson and W. 
J. November, associate actuaries; 
Fred P. Sloat, W. W. Mincks, assis- 
tant actuaries; D. D. Cody and Harry 
Walker, ae an R. P. Coates 
and M. J. Goldberg, assistant mathe- 
maticians; Glen W. Smith and W. R. 
Morgan, assistant auditors. 


General Agent at St. Louis 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia announces 
the appointment of Rex D. Jeffrey as 
general agent for St. Louis, effective 
as of April 1, 1941. Mr. Jeffrey has 
until recently served as supervisor of 
the Los Angeles agency under James 
H. Cowles. 
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E. E. Rhodes Discusses 
Venture Capital 

Commenting on the report submit- 
ted by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to the TNEC, E. E. 
Rhodes, vice-president of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, said the report relates 
to only one major subject which has 
not already been fully covered by the 
Statement on Life Insurance which 
was filed with the Committee in the 
middle of last year. This statement, 
which was reported at length in these 
columns, explained the operations of 
life insurance companies and gave 
authoritative factual data on many 
phases of the industry under investi- 
gation at that time and since discussed 
in a generalized manner by the SEC. 
The only “new” matter involved was 
the proposal that life insurance funds 
be made a part of venture capital. 

“The suggestion that life insurance 
funds be invested as venture or risk 
capital in new enterprises, which is 
the only new subject of importance, 
has been a matter of discussion for a 
great many years. Many states pro- 
hibit investment in common stocks by 
life insurance companies; in fact, in 
1906 the Armstrong Committee, of 
which the Hon. Charles Evans 


Hughes was counsel, said in its Re- 
port to the New York Legislature: 

““Investments in stocks should be 
prohibited. They are fundamentally 
objectionable, as the corporation, in- 
stead of holding a secured obligation, 
acquires a proprietary interest in an- 
other business, with rights subject to 
all indebtedness which may be created 
in the conduct of it and often direct 
liabilities as stockholders. This in- 
terest must be nourished and support- 
ed. Instead of being a creditor with 
adequate security, to which upon de- 
fault the corporation may resort, it 
assumes the responsibilities of pro- 
prietorship and must contribute from 
the accumulations provided by the 
policyholders in order to sustain the 
enterprise.’ 


“During the boom times of the 
Twenties there was renewed agita- 
tion, but sober discussion served to 
preserve to life insurance policyhold- 
ers the prevailing strict investment 
requirements and, happily, the dis- 
aster which might have then been in- 
curred was avoided. Policyholders 
will have little patience with a pro- 
posal that funds set aside for their 
widows and orphans or for their own 
security in old age, shall be made 
available for the stimulation of new 
enterprises which have not proved 
their worth.” 














EXECUTIVES OF KNIGHTS L 





IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WR eI 


Newly elected officers of the Knights Life Insurance Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., shown in the above group are: seated, Joseph H. Reiman (left), 
serving his 24th year as president and Joseph J. Hess, secretary. Standing, 
left to right, are Frank Stifter, director; Thomas J. McLaughlin, assistant 
director of agencies and chief inspector; Phillip J. Winkel, assistant trea- 
surer; Henry G. Emig, vice-president; Joseph F. Walleck, assistant secre- 
tary, and William C. Ley, vice-president and director of agencies. Messrs. 
Hess, Ley and Stifer have been named directors for the first time. 








Advertisement 








SHAKESPEARE HAD A 
PHRASE FOR IT 


Income at Age 65 
The very staff of my age, my very 
prop 
—Merchant of Venice 
The Net Cost Buyer 


But in the way of a bargain, mark ye 
me, 
I'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair 


—King Henry IV 
The Honor Roll Man 
I am not in the roll of common men 
—King Henry IV 
A Neu A p proa h 


trick worth two of that 
—King Henry IV 


I knx mw. 


The Agency Manager 
For | am nothing, if not critical 
—Othello 
When The Wife Objects 
The lady doth protest too much, me 
thinks 
—Hamlet 
The Procrastinator 
By and by is easily said.’ 
—Hamlet 
The Dotted Line 
Although the last, not least.” 
—King Lear 
Prestige 


“Good name in man and woman, dear 
my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls 


—Othello 


Selling Life Insurance 


‘To business that we love, we rise 
betime, 
And go to't with delight 
—Anthony and Cleopatra 


6471-BLC-814 


BANKERS LIFE 
ogs Moises COMPANY 
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DivipEND ScaALE—CONNECTICUT MuTuaL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


HE 1941 Dividend Scale of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany, Hartford, Connecticut, is a decrease from the scale in effect 
during 1940. The Dividends left with the company at interest will continue 
to accumulate at the rate of 3.50 per cent the same as allowed during 1940 
The rate of interest payable in 1941 under Settlement Options, withdraw- 
able and non-withdrawable will also continue to be 3.50 per cent. 

Under the 1941 Dividend Scale on a $1,000 Ordinary Life Policy issued 
at age 25, a dividend at the end of the first year is 15 cents less or 3.92 per 
cent under the 1940 scale. At age 40 it is 18 cents less or 3.75 per cent 
less than the 1940 scale. At age 55 it is 34 cents or 5.7! per cent less than 
under the 1940 scale. 

Under the 1941 Dividend Scale the dividends are left to accumulate ai 
interest. An ordinary life policy will become paid up in 29 years at age 
25; 28 years at age 30; 27 years at age 35; 26 years at age 40; 24 years 
at age 45; 23 years at age 50; 22 years at age 55 and 2! years at age 60. 

Under the same option, this policy will mature as an endowment in 41 
years at age 25; 38 years at age 30; 35 years at age 35; 33 years at age 40; 
30 years at age 45; 28 years at age 50; 26 years at age 55 and 24 years at 
age 60. Using the 1941 Dividend Scale, the average annual net cost of an 
Ordinary Life Policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years 
will be $4.58 as against $4.20 under the 1940 scale. At 45 the net cost of 
the same policy at the end of 20 years will be $8.53 as against $8.05 under 
the 1940 scale. 

The average annual net cost of a 20-Payment Life Policy issued at age 35 
if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be a cash value in excess of cost 
of 63 cents as compared with a cash value in excess of cost of $1.14 under 
the 1940 scale; at age 45 the net cost of the same policy at the end of 20 
years will be $2.22 under the 1941 scale as compared with $1.65 under the 
1940 scale. 


Dividends per $1000 
COMPARISON OF 1940 AND 1941 SCALES 
(Policies the same number of years in force for both scales) 


Age 25 at Issue Age 40 at Issue Age 55 at Issue 


Policy 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 
Year Scale Scale Decrease Scale Scale Decrease Scale Scale Decrease 


ORDINARY LIFE 








adopting salary savings insurance for 
their workers through the Prudential. 

They are J. S. Irvins’ Sons, Inc., 
bakers, of Philadelphia; Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company of Aroostock, at 
Presque Isle, Me.; Witkop Holmes Michael’s Department Store. 
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1 $3.83 $3.68 $0.15 $4.80 $4.62 $0.18 $5.95 $5.61 $0.34 

2 3.92 3.75 17 4.95 4.73 .22 6.22 5.84 .38 

3 4.00 3.82 .18 5.09 4.86 .23 6.48 6.06 42 

4 4.09 3.90 .19 5.24 4.99 -25 6.75 6.29 .46 

5 4.18 3.97 .21 5.40 5.12 .28 7.03 6.52 51 

10 4.65 4.37 .28 6.22 5.81 41 8.36 7.65 71 

15 5.18 4,82 .36 7.09 6.55 -54 9.66 8.75 91 

20 5.78 5.32 48 8.01 7.32 .69 10.87 9.78 1.09 

20-PAYMENT LIFE 

1 3.86 3.72 14 4.36 4.21 15 4.23 3.97 .26 

2 4.03 3.86 17 4.57 4.38 19 4.53 4.23 .30 

3 4.18 3.99 .19 4.80 4.57 -23 4.85 4.49 .36 

4 4.35 4.13 .22 5.02 4.76 -26 5.16 4.76 .40 

5 4.52 4.28 .24 5.26 4.96 .30 5.47 5.02 45 

10 5.46 5.06 .40 6.52 6.01 51 7.12 6.41 71 

15 6.55 5.98 57 7.96 7.22 .74 8.86 7.88 .98 

20 7.82 7.03 .79 9.59 8.58 1.01 10.89 9.58 1.31 

20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 

1 5.09 4.68 41 5.26 4.83 43 6.16 5.64 -52 

2 5.39 4.93 48 5.56 5.08 -48 6.49 5.93 56 

3 5.69 5.19 .50 5.87 5.34 .53 6.84 6.22 .62 

4 6.01 5.46 55 6.18 5.61 .57 7.18 6.51 .67 

5 6.34 5.73 61 6.52 5.89 83 7.54 6.81 .73 

10 8.12 7.22 -90 8.31 7.39 .92 9.37 8.35 1.02 

15 10.22 8.97 1.25 10.40 9.13 1.27 11.41 10.06 1.35 

20 12.70 11.03 1.67 12.90 11.21 1.69 13.96 12.19 1.77 
Prudential Insurance Company, retail grocers and furniture 
C fA ri and hardware dealers at Jamestown, 
ompany 0 merica N. Y.; King & Fischer, Inc., insur- 

Nine business organizations in the ance and real estate, West 
United States have recently been Beach, Fla., and Johnson & Faulkner, 
added to the roster of companies Inc. 


Also the Preferred Accident Insur- 
ance Company, New York City; Beech 
Aircraft Corporation, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Asa G. Candler, Inc., build- 
ing management, of Atlanta, Ga., and 


Lincoln National Life 
Issues “‘Continuator” 
The “Continuator,” a new policy 
issued by the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, is rather pecu- 
liar to modern life insurance, in that 
the premium rate of $22.50 per unit 
contract is the same for all ages. The 
plan is nonparticipating term insur- 
ance with no cash, loan, paid-up or 
extended insurance values. Every 
unit provides a $10 monthly income 
as a death benefit from the date of 
the death until the insured would 
have been 65 years of age. Social 
Security benefits dovetail neatly by 
providing extra income when the in- 
sured would normally have been 
earning money. The monthly income 
will continue a few years beyond age 
65 if death occurs within a few years 

before age 65. 


Country Life Dividend Scale 
Is New 


The Country Life of Chicago has 
announced a new set of dividend fig- 
ures adjusted to the new American 
Men 3 per cent issued since Jan. 1, 
1940. The company reduced its scale 
of dividend payments by instituting 
a reduction of one-fourth of 1 per 
cent in the interest factor of the divi- 
dend formula for the dividend year 
which began on Feb. 1. Settlement 
options and dividend accumulations 
are now being credited with interest 
at the guaranteed rate of 3 per cent 
or 3% per cent, depending on wheth- 
er the policy was issued after or be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1940. 

’ 2 
Ohio National Changes 
Annuity Rates 

The Ohio National Life Insurance 
Company will change their immediate 
life annuity rates on April 1 to con- 
form to the 1940 “conference” basis. 
The company issues these policies on 
the “life only” plan and the instal- 
ment refund plan. 
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American Standard 
Announces New Rates 


The American Standard Life In- 
surance Company of Washington, 
D. C., recently announced new pre- 
mium rates and policy forms effective 
Dec. 1, 1941. A new section has been 
added to their rate book dealing with 
Settlement options, tables for com- 
puting income, compound interest and 
discount tables and mortality tables. 
In order to aid the American Stand- 
ard agent to increase his sales, each 
representative is furnished with a 
Sales Book, designed to promote 
“nackage” sales. 


a * 
Occidental Life Family 
Coverage 

The Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of Los Angeles, Cal., has 
included a new form of family cover- 
age called the Family Group Ordi- 
nary Life. The purpose of the policy 
is to insure the father, the mother, 
and the dependent minor children of 
one household under one policy. It is 
individual insurance on each life and 
not a joint-life plan. Small amounts 
may be written at an attractive rate 
by combining the insurance of the en- 
tire family. The plan of insurance 
on all lives will be Ordinary Life 
(Endowment at 96). Regular non- 
medical rules will apply. The mini- 
mum amount of insurance issued is 
$1,500 for any one policy, with not 
less than $500 on the Payor and not 
less than $250 of ultimate amount on 
each of the other lives insured. As 
an example of the premiums charged 
for the policy: suppose, for instance, 
that the father is age 35, the mother 
age 30, and a child age 5 and another 
child age 3. The father might take 
$2,000 of insurance on himself with 
an annual premium of $45.54; $1,000 
on his wife with an annual premium 
of $19.55; and $500 on each of his 
children, $6.12 at age 5 and $6.23 
at age 3. The total premiums paid 
for the family would be $77.44. 








DivipDEND SCALE—MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF New York, New York, N. Y. 


THE 1941 Dividend Scale of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York is a reduction from the 1940 Scale dye to the trend towards lower 
interest earnings and because of changes in other factors. The new scale 
will make dividends substantially lower on most policies although in some 
instances the policyholders may receive a larger dividend in 1941 than 
in 1940. Under the 1941 Dividend Scale on a $1,000 Ordinary Life Policy 
issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the first year is 1.41 per cent 
less than under the 1940 Scale; at age 35 it is $1.07 or 19.1 per cent less; 
at age 40 it is $1.19 or 20.6 per cent less; at age 45 it is $1.51 or 24.5 per 
cent less; at age 55 it is $2.15 or 26.2 per cent less and at age 40 it is $2.50 
or 25.3 per cent less. 

At the end of the fifth dividend year the decrease on the Ordinary Life 
Policy at age 25 is $5.86 or 21.5 per cent less; at age 35 it is $4.52 or 16.5 
per cent less; at age 45 it is $7.08 or 23.1 per cent less; at age 55 it is $9.29 
or 22.5 per cent less and at age 60 it is $9.35 or 18.8 per cent less. 

Under the 1941 Dividend Scale on a $1,000 20-Payment Life Policy issued 
at age 25 the dividend at the end of the first year is $1.64 or 24.7 per cent 
less than under the 1940 scale; at age 40 it is $1.42 or 20.9 per cent less; at 
age 55 it is $2.34 or 26.6 per cent less. The 20-Year Endowment dividend at 
the end of the first year was $1.82 or 24.2 per cent less than under the 1940 
Scale; at age 40 it is $1.53 or 20.8 per cent less; at age 55 it is $2.37 or 26.4 
per cent less. At the end of the fifth dividend year the decrease in the 
20-Payment Life Policy at age 25 is $6.95 or 20.6 per cent less at age 40 or 
20 per cent less; at age 55 it is $10.12 or 22.9 per cent less. 


Dividends per $1000 
COMPARISON OF 1940 AND 1941 SCALES 


(Policies the same number of years in force for both scales) 


Age 25 at Issue Age 40 at Issue Age 55 at Issue 
Policy 1940 1941 Increase 1940 1941 Increase 1940 1941 Increase 
Year Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale 
ORDINARY LIFE 
1 $5.58 $4.17 —$1.41 $5.79 $4.60 —$1.19 $8.21 $6.06 —$2.15 
2 5.52 4.25 —1.27 5.76 60 —1.16 8.25 6.24 —2.01 
3 5.47 4.28 —1.19 5.71 4.58 —1.13 8.28 6.43 —1.85 
4 5.40 4.36 —1.04 5.66 4.58 —1.08 8.31 6.60 —1.71 
5 5.33 4.38 — .95 5.64 4.58 —1.06 8.33 6.76 —1.57 
10 5.14 4.50 — .64 5.67 4.68 — .99 8.63 7.85 — .78 
15 5.18 4.79 — .39 6.23 5.50 — .73 9.46 9.52 -06 
20 5.36 4.73 -63 6.90 6.06 — .84 10.50 11.35 85 
20-PAYMENT LIFE 
1 6.63 4.99 —1.64 6.79 5.37 —1.42 8.81 6.47 —2.34 
2 6.53 5.04 —1.49 6.71 5.35 —1.36 8.82 6.64 —2.18 
3 6.42 5.02 —1.40 6.63 5.30 —1.33 8.83 6.82 —2.01 
4 6.32 5.07 —1.25 6.56 5.28 —1.28 8.83 6.97 —1.86 
5 6.22 5.05 —1.17 6.50 §.25 —1.25 8.84 7.11 —1.73 
10 5.83 4.96 — .87 6.33 5.24 —1.09 8.91 8.10 — .81 
15 5.63 5.03 — .60 6.56 5.87 — .69 9.35 9.61 -26 
20 5.53 4.80 — .73 6.72 6.21 — .51 9.51 10.77 1.26 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
1 7.51 5.69 —1.82 7.35 5.82 —1.53 8.98 6.61 —2.37 
2 7.34 5.68 —1.66 7.23 5.75 —1.48 8.98 6.77 —2.21 
3 7.17 5.59 —1.58 7.11 5.69 —1.42 8.98 6.94 —2.04 
4 6.98 5.57 —1.41 7.01 5.63 —1.38 8.97 7.09 —1.88 
5 6.82 5.47 —1.35 6.90 5.57 —1.33 8.94 7.23 —1.71 
10 6.04 5.01 —1.03 6.50 5.41 —1.09 8.88 8.14 — .74 
15 5.42 4.69 — .73 6.34 5.85 — .49 9.06 9.55 -49 
20 4.80 4.16 — .64 5.88 5.92 -04 8.66 10.27 1.61 
Decrease 





Mortgage Insurance for 


insurance decreasing from year 









year in accordance with the schedule 


Equitable of Iowa 

The Equitable Life of Iowa has 
added mortgage insurance to the va- 
rious plans already issued by the 
company. The Mortgage plan con- 
sists of a rider which may be at- 
tached to any policy, participating 
and nonparticipating, except single 
premium policies and policies involv- 
ing term insurance. The Equiowa 
plan, as it is known, provides for non- 
participating yearly renewable term 


agreed upon at the date of applica- 
tion. The term insurance is written in 
multiples of $100 and issued at ages 
20 to 55, with term periods varying 
from 5 to 25 years. The term period 
cannot extend beyond age 55 nor be- 
yond the premium paying period. The 
initial amount of the term insurance 
cannot be less than $2,000, nor more 
than $10,000, nor more than four 
times the face amount of the basic 
policy. 
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How to Personalize 


the Approach 


Jackson Maloney, vice-president of 
the Philadelphia Life Insurance Com- 
pany, tells the story of the interview 
said to have been instrumental in 
making the late Walter P. Chrysler 
one of the most heavily insured busi- 
ness men on record. Mr. Chrysler was 
reported some years ago to have ap- 
plied for $12,000,000 business insur- 
ance in favor of his corporation, ap- 
proximately one-half of which was 
issued. 

The approach, personalized and at 
the same time generally adaptable to 
any prospect for business insurance, 
follows: 

“Mr. Chrysler, do you play golf?’ 
He did. “Do you play as well as 
Bobby Jones?” Presumably, Mr. 
Chrysler did not. “If you had Bobby 
Jones’ clubs and spent several years 
studying his methods on the golf links, 
could you play as well as Bobby 
Jones?” Again Chrysler admitted that 
he could not hope to rival the golf 
idol; that with Jones’ clubs, swing and 
follow-through he would still not get 
Jones’ results. 

“Mr. Chrysler, have you’ ever 
stopped to think that you are far more 
important to Chrysler Motors than 
Bobby Jones is to golf? And that 
while you have men around you who 
are thoroughly familiar with Chrysler 
methods and Chrysler plans and ideas, 
the chances are that not one of them 
could use those methods and carry 
through those plans quite as well as 
Walter P. Chrysler? Just as you lack 
that intangible something which made 
Jones a wizard on the golf courses of 
the world, so they lack that something 
which has put you at the top of the 
business world. I have just one more 
question to ask—how much, Mr. 
Chrysler, is that ‘something,’ which in 
the natural course of events must die 
with you, worth to Chrysler Motors 
Corporation?” 


When the Prospect Can’t 
Afford It 


In a great many instances, when 
the prospect says he can’t afford to 
buy any more life insurance, he not 
only means it, it’s actually true— 
under the circumstances. The circum- 
stances are that after he pays his 
monthly or weekly bills, he has no 
money left over. The trouble is, of 
course, that he goes about figuring his 
assets in the wrong manner. He 
should always pay himself first, says 
the Confederation Life Bulletin, and 
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gives the following to illustrate the 
thought: 

When your prospect says, “I can’t 
afford it,” use this answer: 

Mr. Prospect, when you are paying 
your bills every month, does it ever 
seem to you as if you are working for 
everyone but yourself? Now these 
figures are not absolute, but in general 
they are probably pretty close. Let 
us assume that a man has received his 
cheque for the month and that he is 
writing out cheques to pay his bills. 





“Yes, Bill Qualified 
For Both of Us” 


Happy and proud indeed is the 
wife of an LNL man whose produc- 
tion equals Emancipator qualifica- 
tion. Membership in this Club (and 
the President Club, too) wins atten- 
dance for the agent's wife as well as 
himself at the Company's agency 
convention. 

In 1941, LNL educational and rec- 
reational meetings for its club 
members will be held at The Home- 
stead at Hot Springs, Virginia; the 
Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado; and the Hotel Del Monte, Del 
Monte, California. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Geared To 
Fort Wayne Help Its 
Indiana Fieldmen 














Prospecting 


8 days’ pay is going to the grocer, 
butcher, milkman. 

8 days’ pay is going for rent, light, 

heat. 

days’ pay is going to doctors and 

dentists and professional men. 

4 days’ pay is going for clothing. 

days’ pay is going for cigarettes, 

movies, golf, and luxuries. 

days’ pay is going for the automo- 

bile. 

If you will add these up, you will 

find that 30 days’ income is used and 

if you are lucky and the month has 

31 days, this extra day’s income you 

may save for yourself. 

Now my thought is this: Instead 
of working for all these other people, 
pay the one who is making all of this 
possible. Pay yourself first. There 
must be a figure between $1 and $15 
that you feel you should be putting 
away each week for yourself. 


w 


— 


~~ 


Things to Avoid in 
The Interview 


Don’t say don’t to children is fa- 
miliar advice, but for the grownups 
the “don’t” seems to be a_ necessity 
at times. At any rate, a lot of splen- 
did sales material has been printed 
under that caption and here, from 
the North American Life’s “Spot- 
light” are another batch of things to 
avoid: 

Don't Argue 

I don’t care how ignorant he is, 
how mean, how silly or even ridicu- 
lous, you will find no commissions 
are made by winning an argument. 
After you have won your argument, 
he becomes a sorehead and usually 
passes you up for the agent whom he 
thinks more agreeable. Winning an 
argument is similar to winning a 
street fight: even if you win, you lose. 
Harry Kramer said to me over 25 
years ago, “Why argue about why a 
black hen lays a white egg?—Go get 
the egg!” Harry said sumpin’. 


Don't Barge In 

Even though you may have come 
miles to see him, if you are unlucky 
enough to find him busy or perhaps 
grumpy, you will be wise to call again 
if the case looks good enough to in- 
vest some of your time. Better spend 
some more time on another call than 
queer your chances by talking to him 
while he has indigestion or is other- 
wise upset. A properly arranged in- 
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terview is half the battle. Believe 
me, it pays to put in more time on 
the case. Don’t work under a handi- 
cap; go back later. 


Don't Present Too Many Plans 


Showing too many plans of cover- 
age is responsible for a great per- 
centage of failures, because your man 
gets mental indigestion and almost in- 
variably asks you to wait until he can 
“study them for a spell.” Life insur- 
ance contracts are confusing. Trouble, 
delay, and failure can be avoided by 
a preliminary study of his require- 
ments after you get a few pointers 
from him. Better to take time in your 
office to brief the proper plan in a 
simple way than to flounder around 
in his presence without a 
plan to present that fits his case per- 
fectly. You are “leading with your 
chin” when you ask him to decide on 
one of perhaps three or more plans. 


Don't Phone Him 


That phone at 
temptation to avoid what may be a 
long walk, but before you reach for 
it, remember that it’s easy to say NU 
(and they usually do just that!), in 
which case you are classified as a pest 
when you go to see your prospect. 
Lay off the phone, fellows; it often 
places you in a position where a per- 
sonal call later is made impossible. 


concrete 


your elbow is a 


Don't Interview Him With Others 
Present 

If a third party is listening in, you 
have two strikes called on you before 
you open your mouth. Closing under 
such circumstances is well nigh im- 
possible. It’s embarrassing in the ex- 
treme to all concerned and should be 
avoided by all means. He won’t open 
up in the presence of other people. 
Believe me, you are terribly handi- 
capped in such a setting. Don't. 


Don't Write Quarterly or Monthly 
Premiums 

Writing quarterly or monthly pre- 
miums in nearly all cases puts you 
mighty close to the industrial agent 
—indeed, a monthly premium, with 
the exception of Salary Savings cases, 
practically industrializes your policy 
and spells much grief in collection of 
future premiums, for the reason that 
you usually are compelled to sell the 
policy several times again, especially 
during the first year. If you are 
sMart enough to se/l a life insurance 
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VOW IN OUR //th YEAR 


| milestone at 
which we are grateful for 
the steadfast confidence and 
good will that mark day-by- 
day relations between policy- 
holders, field force and home 
office staff. 

An anniversary 
in which we are striving to 
be worthy of continued lead- 
ership as one of America’s 
oldest and strongest life 
insurance companies. 
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contract, you are smart enough to 
control the plan of payment you put 
it on. If your prospect can’t pay an 
annual premium, get what he can 
pay as a down payment, with a note 
for the balance of the year, and avoid 
the possibility of a “Twister” horn- 
ing in on your case. 


Don't Joke Too Much 


Don’t get me wrong on the joking 
or ribbing stuff. A lot of you fellows 
have known me for many years, and 
you will agree with me when I say 
that I love a laugh as much as any 
man alive. When you are in a pros- 
pect’s office or his presence, wherever 
it may be, I agree that a little pre- 
liminary pleasantry is O.K. if he sets 
the pace along that line and indicates 
some pleasure over it; but after you 
get out a ratebook and get down to 
business, shun it from that moment 
on as you would the devil himself, if 
you would control the interview. 






An Analysis of Buying 
Habits 


According to a recent survey of ten 
thousand applications for life insur- 
ance, conducted by the American Ser- 
vice Bureau, it was found that the 
largest group of buyers, numerically, 
was that of children under seven 
years of age, students and housewives. 

Second largest group of buyers by 
number were persons engaged in 
wholesale and retail trade; third, 
those in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries; fourth, farmers and 
fifth, those in professional services. 

Some high lights of this survey are 
set forth by the American Service 
Bureau as follows: 

“During December, 4255 persons 
(out of a total of 10,000 buyers) ap- 
plied for average policies of $2,000 
and over, and 1213 persons applied for 
policies of $5,000 and over. 

“The average policy applied for was 
$2,270, an increase over the past sev- 
eral years. 

“Excluding children under 18 years 
of age, 52 per cent of the balance of 
the 10,000 applicants were new 
buyers. 

“Men engaged in the trucking busi- 
ness, in general merchandising, min- 
ing and mineral refining, advertising 
and accountancy, showed noteworthy 
gains as applicants. 

“Foremen, clerks, inspectors, fac- 
tory workers in the machinery, metals 
and metal products group show the 
effect of widespread employment im- 
provement. 

“Three times as many persons en- 
gaged in military and naval service 
applied for life insurance in Decem- 
ber, 1940, as in December a year ago.” 


Lost and Found Dept. 


“Suppose next pay day, with your 
week’s wages in your pocket, you 
reach home and find you have lost 
your pocketbook. Would you advertise 
and offer a reward? 

“How much of a reward would you 
be willing to offer? 

“Two dollars? 

“If you would be willing to pay a 
stranger $2 for finding your week’s 
pay and bringing it back to you— 

“Then why not put aside with us 
now, what you might call a weekly 
‘reward’ of $2, and—should the unex- 
pected occur—we'll find for your wife 
the pay envelopes that would other- 
wise be ‘lost’ to her, and deliver them 
to her month by month. 

“You’d like that, wouldn’t you?”— 
John Hancock Signature. 
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Medical 
Dr. Little on Cancer Work 


as National Defense 


Keeping healthy, spreading good 
health, supporting public health or- 
ganizations, particularly those for re- 
search, and voting in favor of public 
appropriations for such work, were 
described as important contributions 
toward national defense by C. C. 
Little, Se.D., managing director of 
the American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, Inc., in addressing the re- 
gional assembly of the Women’s Field 
Army of the society at Philadelphia 
recently. 

Most important and most necessary 
in public health activities is the work 
against cancer, as shown both by the 
cancer record the first part of which 
appeared as the feature article of The 
Spectator of February 27 and by 
statements in the address of Dr. 
Little, who said: “It can be generally 
agreed that cancer is perhaps the 
greatest of all the diseases which crip- 
ple and weaken the working power, 
not only of the individuals affected, 
but of their families. It is often a 
long and expensive illness, and the 
whole economic structure of a family 
can be upset by its appearance. That 
is why it is perfectly clear that re- 
gardless of epidemics and temporary 
crises of health of various kinds, the 
cancer problem will remain the larg- 
est single domestic menace to Amer- 
ica’s effective participation in pre- 
paredness and in effective cooperation 
with the other democratic countries.” 

Dr. Little called attention to the 
fact that April will be Cancer Con- 
trol Month throughout the United 
States, and commended the work that 
Dr. Irvin Abell, former president of 
the American College of Surgeons, is 





Departmental 


doing as chairman of the health and 
medical committee of the Federal Se- 
curity Administration. He stressed 
the urgent need of strengthening and 
enlarging American biological re- 
search facilities to make up for the 
deterioration of such research in Axis 
countries and for the handicaps 
placed upon it in the European democ- 
racies. “The burden for the preserva- 
tion of scientific knowledge rests 
fairly and fully upon us.” 


Production 
Effect of Military Service 


Is Reported Upon 


The effect both of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act upon the pay- 
ment of life insurance premiums and 
of entry into military service upon 
the insurance coverage of individuals 
is explained in a 12-page pamphlet 
issued by the Young Men’s Board of 
Trade, New York. The report was 
prepared by the board’s insurance 
committee, of which the chairman is 
John P. Madigan, assistant manager 
in New York of the Fidelity & Depos- 
it of Maryland. 

Since all active members of the 
Young Men’s Board of Trade are 
under 36 years of age and have been 
required therefore to register for mili- 
tary or naval service, this subject is 
of direct interest to all of them. 
Copies of the report have been sent 
to members of the insurance section 
of the New York Board of Trade and 
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of the United States Junior Chambe: 
of Commerce. 

By that Civil Relief Act the Gov- 
ernment has, according to the report, 
“provided for the deferment of the 
payment of premiums on certain poli- 
cies of life insurance on the life of 
any insured person who has entered 
the Military Service. The relief is 
not granted automatically. It is given 
only upon the insured’s executing and 
filing with both the Insurance Com 
pany and the Veterans Administra- 
tion the form by the 
Veterans Administration. These ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from 
the Military Authorities as soon as 
one is inducted.” 

Besides explaining in more detail 
how the Civil Relief Act works in con- 
nection with insurance, the report re- 
minds its readers that “many forms 
automatic 


prescribed 


of policies provide for 
premium loans at the election of the 
insured.” In addition, many com- 
panies “have arrangements with the 
Military authorities for paying premi- 
ums by Salary Allotment.” Finally. 
the report calls attention to “Govern- 
ment Life Insurance.” 


Foreign 


Decline of British Business 
in 1940 Explained 

In reporting 1940’s decline in life 
insurance in Great Britain, The Poli- 
cyholder of Manchester, England, 
makes some interesting comments in 
explanation of it. New business for 
all offices sank from the peak of £260,- 
700,000 ($1,042,800,000) in 1937 to 
£190,000,000 ($760.000,000) in 1939 
and £123,500,000 ($494,000,000) in 
1940. 

English 
this insurance magazine, have com- 
pletely misinterpreted that falling off 
in life business, attributing it to the 
great savings campaign. But, points 
out the Manchester periodical, even 
in the best year (1937) the new 
premium income totalled only £8.855,- 
930 ($35,423,720), which “is a drop 
in the ocean compared with national 
savings today.” 

The Policyholder’s own explana- 
tion of the decline may have sugges- 
tions for American consideration. 
First the handicaps placed upon the 


newspapers, according to 
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Digest ..... 


selling force since the outbreak of 


war in September, 1939: “many men 


have joined the fighting forces, or 


some other national effort; many old- 
er men, still in charge of their former 
districts, have found it impossible 
(through petrol rationing and other 
causes) to carry out their forme: 
methods of business; and various in- 
cidental aids to business in the way 
if publicity (such as newspaper ad- 
vertising, postal advertising, and the 
like) have been eliminated.” 

“The next important factor has 
been a limitation of the members of 
the public from whom proposals for 
life assurance might be solicited. Mil- 
lions of men in the forces might 
ttherwise have been suitable candi- 
dates for life assurance; many thou- 
sands of men whose businesses have 
been shattered by the war come under 
the same head; and the rise in the 
cost of living has tended to eat up that 
surplus which the life assurance field- 
man is always hoping to attract into 
life assurance premiums, rather than 
in some less secure and satisfactory 
purchase.” 

But, despite the current problems 
and difficulties, the future is viewed 
with confidence. Notwithstanding the 
possible disadvantages, “life assur- 
ance will remain as the best place for 
part of the surplus earned by salaried 
men, and men who run a small-sized 
yusiness. If life assurance is affected 
by the conditions of the future, so 
also will be the alternative methods 
of disposing of such surpluses, and 
when our life offices get their field 
staffs back again, and can apply the 
former pressure on the public, the 
public will respond by buying life 


assurance on a large scale.” 


Accident & Health 


Washington Nat. Manager 
Gives Long-Range Views 

\ far-sighted point of view re 
garding Accident & Health Insurance 
Week—March 24-29—is expressed by 
5S. W. Bowen, manager of the Acci- 
dent & Health department of the 
Washington National Insurance Co. 
of Chicago, writing in the current 
issue of that company’s organ, The 
Builder. Besides stressing the value 
of the Week for the individual agent, 


he points out the need of (1) full 
cooperation in pushing the Week and 
(2) intelligent A. & H. education in- 
stead of merely building up immedi- 
ate sales. 

Says Mr. Bowen, “each company 
sponsoring Accident & Health Week 
is using all reasonable effort to assist 
its salesmen in rendering a complete 
service to the men and women avail- 
able to them, but what about the mil- 
lions who, due to location or occupa- 
pation, are not conveniently accessible 
to these salesmen and are never seen; 
and others who, though already car- 
rying policies, are not adequately 
protected? It is to these persons espe- 
cially that Accident & Health Week, 
if observed in the spirit meant by 
its founders, will become an economic 
blessing.” 

He called attention to “the increase 
in premium income during the five 
years of Accident & Health Week ac- 
tivity. For 1940 the estimated pre- 






mium income was $275,000,000 — an 
all-time high—which represented an 
increase of more than 60 per cent 
during the five-year period.” 

But Mr. Bowen has his warnings 
to offer; for example, “except for 
interludes of publicity, much of which 
was of questionable value, we were 
busying ourselves chiefly with selling 
and collecting with scarcely a thought 
of unifying our service with that of 
other companies as it related to the 
benefit of the general public, thus 
leaving the public more or less be- 
wildered because of apparent differ- 
ences within our own ranks. In this 
regard there is, we think, still room 
for improvement, but it seems to us 
that the well thought out Accident 
& Health Week program each year 
is having a salutary effect upon this 
phase of the business and that we 
may in due time hope for greater 
unity.” 

And also, “to high pressure all 
available business without putting 
back into the source a full conception 
of the service we propose to render 
will create resistance to future busi- 
ness and defeat the very purpose for 
which Accident & Health Week is 
being sponsored.” 








Depreciation—Dirge 


An executor is “appalled” by the inroads that 
taxes will make on a certain estate now in course 
of settlement. Not a few of the testator’s arrange- 
ments for his family’s future may become impos- 
sible of fulfillment, owing to depreciation of 


capital. 


This situation would have been rendered less 


appalling” by life insurance. 


The estate's late 


owner considered the erection of such defense, 
but “never got around to it.” 


The inoral is clear to the “Man-With-the-Rate 


VIRGINIA 


Home Office: RICHMOND 


Book.” 


LWPS COMPANY of 


BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 
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Taxability of Life Insurance Proceeds 


Under Latest Treasury Decision 


The prevalent confusion in connec- 
tion with the proper interpretation 
of Treasury Decision 5032, which per- 
tains to the taxability of life insur- 
ance proceeds, has been analyzed in a 
statement by Forrest L. Morton of 
New York, member of the Committee 
on Federal Legislation of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, pre- 
pared under the direction of Julian 
S. Myrick, chairman. 

The new Treasury Decision amends 
Articles 25, 26 and 27 of the Federal 
Estate Tax Regulations. Mr. Mor- 
ton’s statement is based on three 
assumptions: 

Where someone other than the in- 
sured pays premiums and insured has 
no connection with such payment, 
either “directly or indirectly”; where 
ownership has been given up by the 
insured, the examples enumerated by 
the statement do not take into account 
the possibility that such transfer 
might be held to have been made in 
contemplation of death; and insurance 
issued after Jan. 10, 1941, would be 
taxed solely on the basis of premium 
payment, and hence no attention need 
be paid to ownership. 

“In regard to the first and third 
assumption,” Mr. Morton 
“there is still some confusion. For 
example, there seems to be no definite 


states, 


and clear understanding as to what 
would constitute payment of the pre- 
miums by the insured ‘indirectly.’ 
Furthermore, there are those who feel 
that insurance issued after Jan. 10, 
1941, might be subject to tax even 
though the premiums were not paid 
by the insured, if he should retain any 
incident of ownership in the policy.”’ 

This difference of opinion, accord- 
ing to Mr. Morton, is caused by a sec- 
tion of the amended regulations to the 
effect that life insurance not includible 
in the gross estate under the provi- 
sions of subdivision (g) of section 
302, and articles 25, 26 and 27 of the 
Regulations, may, depending upon the 
facts of the particular case, be includ- 
ible under some other subdivision of 
Section 302 and the articles pertain- 
ing thereto. However, he states, an 
example is given in the new Regula- 
tions, of a transfer made in contem- 
plation of death “prior to” Jan. 10, 
1941, which seems to indicate that the 
premium payment would be the sole 
test after that date. 

Mr. Morton’s statement continues: 

“The following questions and an- 
swers are given merely for the pur- 
pose of clarifying the apparent mean- 
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ing of the new regulations. They 
should not be taken as an admission 
that the new regulations correctly in- 
terpret the present law, or that policy- 
holders should rely upon the answers 
for future tax exemption. 

(1) The insured purchased a life insur- 
ance policy in 1935. He continued to own 
the policy and pay all premiums until 1940, 
at which time he gave up all legal incidents 
of ownership and thereafter paid none of the 
premiums. 

None of the 
would be taxable as ownership was 


“Answer: proceeds 
given up completley before Jan. 10, 
1941, and the insured paid no pre- 
miums thereafter. 





"(2) The insured purchased a life insur- 
ance policy in 1935. He continued to own 
the policy and pay all premiums until 194! 
(subsequent to Jan. 10), at which time he 
gave up all legal incidents of ownership and 
thereafter paid none of the premiums. The 
insured paid one-half of the total premiums. 

“Answer: One-half of the proceeds 
would be taxable, less the $40,000 ex- 
emption. This is due to the fact that 
the insured held legal incidents of 
ownership subsequent to Jan. 10, 1941, 
and, therefore, the proceeds would be 
taxed solely on the basis of premium 
payment, 


* 


(3) The insured purchased a life insur- 
ance policy in 1935. He continued to own 
the policy until his death. However, after 
Jan. 10, 1941, he paid none of the premiums. 
The insured paid one-half of the total pre- 
miums. 

“Answer: One-half of the proceeds 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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47th Year of Dependable Service 





The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894 
Has Paid $129,000,000 to Policyholders and Benetici- 


aries 
Holds Assets of Over $54,000,000 for Their Benefit 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages | 
Day to 65 Years 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
Benefits 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
Policies 


Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 


Policies 


Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
Forms 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
Qualified 





The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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* Figures from The Life Insurance 
Courant, July 1940 (page 285). 
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Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 





J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 







































The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 





Charles T. Chase 
TREASURER 


Philadelphila, Penna. 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


Applications received by the Illinois Bankers Life Assur- 
ance Co. of Monmouth, IIl., in the first two months of this 


year aggregated $3,028,339. This figure represents an 
increase of 28.85 per cent over the total for the same 
period in 1940. 

Frank J. Keefe has been appointed manager of the 
underwriting department of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
of Boston to succeed W. R. Pond, who retired March 1. 

Bert R. Merrill, Jr., has been appointed agency secretary 
of the American Mutual Life of Des Moines. 

Ulmer W. Davis, a former district manager for the 
Equitable Life Assurance of New York, has been appointed 
manager in Bangor, Me., for the Fidelity Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia. 

Clifford L. Morse has been appointed manager of the 
Seattle agency of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford. 

Isaac H. Curtiss has been appointed manager of the Chi- 
cago branch of the Acacia Mutual of Washington, D. C. 
He succeeds A. R. Mead, called to service in a defense 
industry. 

P. C. Campbell, district manager for the Philadelphia 
Life, at Danville, Pa., has the honor of leading the entire 
company in the App-a-week club, with the long record of 
622 weeks of consecutive production to his credit. His 
unusual accomplishment dates back to January 1929. Mr. 
Campbell is also one of the leading producers in volume 
of paid business, being in second place for the 1940-41 con- 
vention year. He was leader of leaders in 1934. 

Vice-President Paul F. Clark has announced 
John Hancock district agency changes, effective March 1, 
including the following: William H. Daley, Jr., from re- 
gional district manager in Greater New York, to district 
manager at Malden, Mass., succeeding Charles E. Keniston, 
who retires under the Pension Plan. Victor J. Butts, from 
district manager at Brooklyn No. 5, N. Y., to regional 
district manager in Greater New York. 

George E. Bulkley, vice-president, and Frank J. Parker, 
cashier, retired as officers of the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co. at the recent annual meeting. 

Byron K. Elliott, vice-president and general counsel of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., has been 
elected to the board of directors of the Indiana University 
Foundation. Mr. Elliott was graduated from Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1920 and later received his law degree from 
Harvard. 

Walter G. Gastill, manager of the Connecticut General 
Life at Los Angeles, has opened a district office at Long 
Beach, with Ray Underwood as district manager and 
Richard A. Balue as manager of the life department. 

The American Reserve Life Insurance Co. of Omaha 
has promoted Harold R. Hutchinson from vice-president 
and secretary to executive vice-president and Walter B. 
Lemkuhl from assistant secretary to secretary. 

The Mutual Benefit Health & Accident and the United 
Benefit Life have transferred R. P. Ingram, manager at 
Wichita Falls, to Beaumont as manager. G. J. Crossland 
has been promoted to be manager at Wichita Falls. 

Stephen M. Foster, for the past ten years associated 


several 
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IN HOME OFFI 


with the City Bank Farmers Trust Co. as economist in 
its investment department, has been appointed by the 
New York Life as economic adviser. He is a member of 
the faculty of Columbia University and gives regular 
courses at the American Institute of Banking. 

The North American Life of Toronto is transferring 
Walter M. Murray from Halifax to Montreal, where he 
becomes manager of the uptown branch. 

A. L. Dern, vice-president and director of agencies for 
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N keeping with the militant spirit of the times as well 
as by way of acknowledgment that I have nothing in 
particular to write about, this piece can be titled Private 
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Opinion and General Discussion, giving Major Problems 
the go-by for the time being. 
made by observing that a funeral is still the best motivator 
there is when it comes to getting a man’s name on an 
application; that a dead neighbor in Centerville will prove | 
to be your best center of influence in that town . . . Not 
long ago Paul Sanborn got down to bedrock on this phase 
of selling with an article he titled “Weep Some More, My 
Lady,” in which he urged his fellow salesmen not to be 
too English, without using that phrase, in their use of 
emotional appeal .. . In recent days the New York news- 
papers devoted more headline attention to the disappear- 
ance of one small boy from the side of his father while 
they were out walking than they did to the war in Europe 
... The case was dramatic and contained an element of 
the personal in that it might have happened to anyone 
... Probably hundreds of fathers disappeared forever from 
the family circles of the big city the same day, the tragedy 
of which will be longer felt . . . In their several individual 
communities neighbors will be asking one another how 
he was fixed for insurance and in those communities the 
life agents will meet with a lesser degree of sales re- 
sistance. 


oe * * 


TILL clinging to the military theme which got this 

column off in a sort of a Half-Step, March! fashion, 
I feel an impulse to comment, for no good reason, on the 
quality of our man-power in these here combat services 
now being built up so swiftly . Someone devoted a 
columnar essay to the subject in one of the Manhattan 
papers the other day, expressing apprehension as to the 
collective ability of our draftees to face a well-trained and 
perfectly disciplined force such as he was given to under 
stand was available in the old countries . . . He had ob 
served the recruits straggling off to camp and then em- 
barking on their military careers in a most unseemly 
spirit of fun and horseplay and then he objected to the 
manner in which the visiting privates, first and no class 
at all, would neglect to maintain proper military appeal 
ance when on leave in the city ... Worry not, my friend, 
these lads will keep their coats buttoned when they are 
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ND THE FIELD 


the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. of Fort Wayne, 
spoke before the regular meeting of the Pittsburgh Life 
Supervisors’ Club just recently. The subject of his talk 
was: “The Job of the Supervisor.” 

The “Manufacturers Life of Toronto, Canada, has ap- 
pointed Sheldon Buckles, branch manager at Calgary, 
where he has been acting manager for the past year. Mr. 
Buckles has been associated with this agency as a personal 
| producer since 1929. 
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By Frank Ellington 








on duty, and they will soon learn to plunge their bayonets 








into bundles of thin saplings with all the simulated hate 
and earnestness of the best of the goose-stepping legions 


| and when occasion demands they will prove to be first- 
| class fighting men. 


« * 


T seems to me that the fact that the product of our 

great melting pot can be thoroughly regimented and 
made to like it, and that regardless of source material of its 
component parts our army always turns out all right poses 
something of a paradox . .. The soldiers of this nation, or 
that nation will be universally condemned as poor in fight- 
ing spirit, or just so-so, but once they don the olive drab of 
Uncle Sam you will find descendants of all nationals of 
the globe sharing in the citations and medals handed 
out for gallantry in action ... The fact of the matter is, 
l imagine, that it isn’t necessary to have 40 static genera- 
tions back of you in order to possess high standards of 
patriotism; it can be acquired merely by choosing sides, 
when it comes to that, and the Americans have at some 
time or other made that choice . . . If, too, a boy can acquire 
a team spirit in three weeks which leads him to die on 
the gridiron for dear old Alma Mammy, or in 10 minutes 
which will cause him to give his all for the Sawmill River 
All Stars out there on the sandlot, why shouldn’t one 
lifetime under Old Glory be sufficient to qualify him in 
the larger sense of team play and patriotism! 

* * 

S for that fallacious idea that Americans hate regi- 
A mentation, well—just look over our lodges, our civic 
groups and our associations. And our veterans’ organiza- 
tions. The boys liked it so well last time, they wouldn’t 
give it up, and even in business you find the smart sales 
Managers dividing up their forces into Blues and Reds in 
order to obtain best results. The kids in villages and city 
blocks invariably organize themselves into little bands, 
under competent leadership, and their fathers, brothers 
and uncles vote for panzer politicians. Even our crime 
is directed largely from organization headquarters in such 
Manner as to give us world leadership. Yes, our man 
power is all right in both quantity and quality. When our 
youth put on the insignia of the U. S. A., they believe 
all the glorious things our histories tell us about our- 
selves and, myth or fact, strive to live up to them. 








KNEWS 


AGENCY NEWS 


H. S. Vail & Sons, Chicago’s oldest continuously ex- 
clusive life insurance office, has just signed a contract to 
represent the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee as 
special agents through Hobart & Oates, general agents 
at Chicago. The firm of H. S. Vail & Sons now consists 
of Malcolm D. Vail, the only surviving son out of three, 
and John O. Todd. 


Royal R. Lord has been appointed general agent 
at Santa Ana, Calif., for the Occidental Life of Los 
Angeles. He succeeds Bart E. DeVol, who returns to per- 


sonal production in the agency. For the fourteen years 
previous to joining the Occidental Life, Mr. Lord was a 
field supervisor and field superintendent for the Travelers 
in Los Angeles. 

Hall Benton, founder of the M. H. Benton Insurance 
Agency in Quitman, Tex., has announced that Joe H. 
Childress, Waco district manager for the Franklin Life 
of Springfield, Ill., has joined the agency and will be in 
charge of the life insurance division, continuing to rep- 
resent the Franklin Life. 

William H. Boyd has opened a life insurance department 
in his general insurance agency at Port Jervis, N. Y., and 
will represent the Mutual Life of New York under the 
supervision of Harold J. Fett, manager at Newark, N. J. 

John Boyle, general agent at Chicago of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life of St. Paul, is supervising the opening of a 
general agency for the company in New Mexico. Mr. 
Boyd has spent the past few winters in the South for his 
health. 

Miles I. Brandenburg has been appointed general agent 
at Lansing, Mich., for the Ohio State Life of Columbus. 


COMPANY DIVIDENDS 


The National Life & Accident Insurance Co. of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has declared an extra dividend of 20 cents per 
share, payable as of March 1 to stockholders of record 
February 20, in addition to the regular dividend of 27% 
cents a share also payable on that date. 

The Ohio State Life Insurance Co. of Columbus, at its 
annual meeting, declared the regular dividend of 13 cents 
per share and an extra dividend of 8 cents per share. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Los Angeles Board of Education has granted the 
Connecticut General Life of Hartford a franchise for a 
“life insurance system for payroll deductions affecting all 
employees of the board.” It affects 16,000 employees in 
the elementary and high schools and Los Angeles Junior 
College. 

A group life insurance policy has recently been acquired 
from the Prudential Insurance Co. by the First National 
Bank of Yonkers, N. Y., for the benefit of sixty-two em- 
ployees to the extent of $1,000 each, with the bank pay- 
ing the entire cost. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS — 


T the moment this department is laid up in bed as 


a result of a disastrous encounter with a dentist. 


Not the dentist’s fault; our flesh was weak, that’s all. 
The column, however, must go on. 

Having the good fortune to enjoy such a sound set of 
teeth that we’ve never even had a filling (well, maybe 
one) we’ve always laughed at people who were scared 
at dentists. How are the mighty fallen! A wisdom 
tooth got infected somehow and our man in white told 
us it ought to come out. So out it came; but we took 
to our bed, where yet we still remain. 


YING in bed we had a chance to look over histories we studied 
L in college and haven't glanced at since. We've been re-read- 
ing some chapters of post-war history. You can see a lot more 
meaning in those chapters now than the historians who wrote 
them saw. You can see clues to why France fell; why Germany 


became a mad-dog nation. 


OST-WAR history is interesting reading as to 1918, 
Pina it makes one a little detached even from the 
great events of this month, and a little less inclined to 
shout the current catch-words. For if there’s one 
thing sure, it’s that we'll have new slogans in 1955 
The French were still trying to screw reparations out 
of the struggling German Republic; Wall Street was 
financing the entire reparations structure through the 
Dawes Plan and was building German municipal build- 
ings as well; and Great Britain was trying to get the 
French out of the Rhineland. Things have changed a 
lot, haven’t they? 


ACK SPENCE, Penn Mutual of Philadelphia agent, seems to 

know all the answers. At a recent Life Underwriters of New 
York sales clinic he gave about sixty objections to buying life 
insurance and answered them himself. Most of the answers were 
clinchers, we thought. They would probably have sold us, if we 
didn't have all the life insurance we could swing already. 


ERE are just a few of Mr. Spence’s answers to 
fb objections. Objection: There’s going to be an infla 
tion. Answer: During the past 25 years we’ve had both 
inflation and deflation. During that same period lif« 
insurance in force has greatly increased. People have 
been sticking to the job of providing for their depen- 
dents through good times and bad. Furthermore, if 
it’s going to take more money to live under conditions 
of inflation, you ought to have more money for your 
family. Objection: I’m afraid that this country is 
going to war. Answer: Take out life insurance now 
before there’s a war rider and extra premiums. If there 
is @ war you can always drop the life insurance if you 
want to, but by that time you probably won’t have the 
desire. To any pessimistic remark of this nature, the 
answer is: “Mr. P., that is the reason why men are 
buying life insurance today.” Objection: The govern- 
ment is going to take over the life insurance companies. 
Answer: There are about sixty million policyholders. 
Many more millions are interested parties. Now, who 
is the government, anyway? The supporters of the 
institution of life insurance. 

-Jack Chamberlain 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Guardian Life Insurance Co. of Texas, which is 
leaving the industrial life field, has sold its industrial busi- 
ness amounting to $2,724,215 of insurance, to the Reliable 
Life of St. Louis. 

The Home Life of New York has appointed E. Randolph 
Harrison as assistant manager of the sales planning divi- 
sion in the home office, to assist John H. Evans, manager 
of the division. Mr. Harrison joined the Home Life a year 
ago. 

The North American Life Insurance Co. of Chicago re- 
ports that January business showed a 23 per cent increase 
over the same month in 1940; it was the best January in 
nine years. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City, N. J., at the recent 
annual meeting of its board of directors, elected John 
Yarrick, formerly associate actuary, to be second vice- 
president. 

The Dominion Life of Canada, Waterloo, Ont., has ap- 
pointed Robert Hill manager of the Montreal Beaver Hall 
Hill branch. 

The Equitable Life of Canada has appointed Bruce H. 
Ward of Otterville, Ont., as district manager of the Sim- 
coe district. 

C. Paul Grosenick, Seattle, has been named manager for 
western Washington for the Ohio National Life of Cin- 
cinnati. He was formerly associated with the New York 
Life. 

Dr. J. Albert Avrack, medical director of the United 
States Life of New York, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the company’s accident and health de- 
partment. He will also continue as medical director. 

T. Shad Medlin, assistant manager of the life, accident 
and group departments of the Little Rock, Ark., branch 
office of The Travelers of Hartford, has been promoted to 
manager of the same departments in that branch. Richard 
D. Jervis, field assistant in the life, accident and group de- 
partments of the Cincinnati office, has been appointed to 
assistant manager of the same departments in the Cin- 
cinnati branch. 

John Moyler, Jr., has been appointed an assistant super- 
visor in the Life Insurance Company of Virginia, head- 
quarters at the Richmond home office. He will assist Gen- 
eral Supervisor of Districts H. P. Anderson, Jr., in super- 
vision of the weekly premium field. 
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DEATHS 

Frederick J. Freer, official in charge of mortgage invest- 
ments of the Great-West Life Assurance Co., died in a 
plane wreck recently as he was returning from East- 
ern Canada as a passenger on a regular Trans-Canada 
Airways plane that crashed near Armstrong, Ontario. 


J. M. Cardoza, special supervisor, weekly premium de- 
partment, of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia, died 
Feb. 20, in Shreveport, La., after an emergency operation. 
He had been in the company’s field service since Septem- 
ber, 1919, having served as assistant manager and manager 
in the Newport News and Norfolk, Va., districts, respec- 
tively. 

Charles J. Heckle, 64, head of the Charles J. Heckle 
agency and active in the business for more than forty 
years, died recently at his Cincinnati home. 

David Rammelsburg, more than twenty years an agent 
of the Travelers of Hartford, died recently in Cincinnati. 
He was 60 years old. 


AGENCIES 

Massachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield has appointed 
George Paul Roberts general agent at Wheeling, W. Va.. 
succeeding Ned G. Patrick, who was recently transferred 
to Omaha. 

Bessie M. Dixon, of the Houze agency, John Hancock 
Mutual of Boston, was elected chairman of the women’s 
division of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters 
recently. 

The Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club held its first 1941 
meeting Feb. 21 at the home office of Acacia Mutual Life 
of Washington, D. C. 

Arthur B. Lewis has been made manager of the casualty 
department of the David Cronheim Agency of Newark. 
This office writes a considerable volume of accident and 
health insurance. 


JUDICIAL 

The Supreme Court of Oklahoma has dismissed the ap- 
peal of the American Union Life of Tulsa from the order 
of the District Court appointing Jess G. Read, insurance 
commissioner, as receiver of the company. 

















SPECIFICATIONS FOR SUCCESS 


Prestige of the Company, complete cooperation, 
wide range of policy forms, friendliness to agents 
and to policyholders—the success of Fidelity 
agents is furthered by all these assets. 

Licensed in thirty-six states, including New York 
and the New England states. Sixty-two years of 
operation. Assets $135,000,000. Insurance in 
force $370,000,000. Originator of Income for 
Life, Disability, and Accidental Death Benefits. 

Training course. Field assistance. Supervision. 
Pre-approach and lead services. Package and pro- 
gram selling plans. Modified Life, Family In- 
come, Family Maintenance, Regular and Modified 
“Income for Life,”’ Disability Income, Term to 65, 
Juvenile, Standard and Substandard—in addition 
to all regular plans. 
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THISWESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HE setup for the North Central Roundtable meeting of 

the Life Insurance Advertisers Association seems to 
be an unusually good one this year. The four sessions, 
covering two days, are to be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago on March 27 and 28. (By the way, do 
insurance men ever meet anywhere else in Chicago? That 
man Bill Dewey of the Edgewater Beach certainly gets 
around!) I note particularly that my friend Russell B. 
Reynolds, of the American Mutual Life of Des Moines, is 
chairman of the gathering. You will recall that Russ was 
promoted to be secretary of that company just a short 
time ago after some years of efficient service with the 
agency department wherein he is still an active factor. 


- ol = 


SSOCIATED with Russ on the convention committee 
A is an array of production and advertising talent. It 
includes William T. Plogsterth, sales promotional director 
for the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne (and a golfer 
of more than passing ability); E. S. Wescott, advertising 
manager of the Bankers Life of Nebraska (which recently 
approved a plan under which mutualization will be com- 
pleted within twenty years); Robert S. Walstrom, adver- 
tising manager of the Continental Assurance and Conti- 
nental Casualty at Chicago (who is responsible for those 
attractive billboards along the Windy City’s Gold Coast 
and elsewhere); George Pease of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa at Des Moines (and a close associate of A. Scott 
Anderson of that company); and Miss Eula Enochs of the 
American United Life of Indianapolis (who has cooperated 
with Harry Wade, executive vice-president of that organi- 
zation, in the furtherance of such innovations as the com- 
pany’s traveling health exhibits). 


7 . = 


HE executive committee of the LIAA, which will be 

meeting in Chicago at the same time as the North 
Central Roundtable, will be presented to the members 
during the sessions, probably by C. Sumner Davis, presi- 
dent of the LIAA, who, naturally, will be in attendance. 
There will be a keynote life insurance speaker whose dis- 
course will be on the subject of public relations, and there 
will be special emphasis on improving contacts between 
home office employees, policyholders and the general public. 


~ * 7 


N view of the interest created by the recent reports to 

the TNEC as made by members of the SEC and certain 
“investigators,” it seems more than likely that discussion 
of the reports will come before the convention. Much of 
the material in those reports is definitely pertinent to the 
problems of the Mid Western life insurance companies; 
and also directly applicable to State insurance supervision 
in the national Breadbasket. Insurance laws as made for, 
and effective in, the East tend in the direction of restric- 
tion. Similar laws existing in the Mid West must and 
should be primarily “encouraging.” The business has 
reached maturity in the East and its growth is still ap- 
proaching that condition in the Mid West. The distinction 
of areas is a point that the LIAA delegates may well 
ponder with relation to findings by representatives of the 
SEC and TNEC. 
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Taxability of Life 


Insurance Proceeds 
(Concluded from page 26) 


would be taxable, less the $40,000 ex- 
emption, for the same reason as given 
in answer to (2). 

* 7 * 

(4) A policy was issued on the life of the 
insured in 1935. He had all ownership of the 
policy until his death, but paid none of the 
premiums. 

“Answer: None of the 
would be taxable, for the same reason 
as given in answer to (2). 

"(5) A policy was issued on the life of the 


proceeds 


insured in 1935. He was possessed of none of 
the legal incidents of ownership, except the 
possibility of a reverter should all bene- 
ficiaries predecease him. He paid none of 
the premiums. He gave up the possibility of 
a reverter subsequent to January 10, 1941. 

“Answer: None of the proceeds 
would be taxable as the insured paid 


none of the premiums. 
« * = 


(6) The insured purchased a life insur- 
ance policy in 1935, after which time he was 
possessed of none of the legal incidents of 
ownership, except the possibility of a reverter 
should all beneficiaries predecease him. He 
paid all premiums until 1941 (subsequent to 
January 10) at which time he gave up the 
possibility of a reverter and paid no further 
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New Home Office under construction 






HOME OFFICE BUILDING, however impressive its steel 
and granite, can symbolize only in part the vigor of 
a great life insurance company. For what really counts are 


its men, whose ability and integrity reflect, and further forti- 
fy, the organization’s tradition of trusteeship and service. 


The Cornerstone 


of YOUR 
Profession 





contracts. 


able to dividend accumulations. 


New England Mutual rejoices in the recognized calibre 
of its agency forces. Its enthusiastic corps of General Agents 
and its Career Underwriters, by their performance and 
enterprise, have proved their appreciation of present-day 
demands for professional knowledge and skill. One cumu- 
lative result of this attitude is seen in the large proportion 
(nearly 60% and increasing) of college men among its rep- 
resentatives from Maine to Hawaii. 

Besides the advantage of working with stimulating and 
congenial associates, another reason for the New England 
Mutual spirit is the remarkable liberality” of its policy 


"For example: All non-forfeiture and settlement options are avail- 
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Georce Witrarp Smith, President 








* FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA ® 
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premiums. The insured paid one-half of the 
total premiums. 

“Answer: One-half of the proceeds 
would be taxable, less the $40,000 ex 
emption for the same reason as give) 
in answer to (2). 


* * * 


(7) The insured purchased a life insur- 
ance policy in 1935, and prior to January 10 
1941, he gave up all legal incidents of owner 
ship therein. He paid all of the premiums 
one-half prior to January 10, 1941, and one 
half after that date. 

“Answer: One-half of the proceeds 
would be taxable, less the $40,000 ex 
emption. One-half would be exempt 
because the insured had given up ai: 
legal icidents of ownership and paid 
one-half of the premiums prior to 
Jan. 10, 1941. The other half would 
be taxable because the insured paid 
subsequent to Jan. 10, 1941, one-hali 
of the total premiums.” 

= 


1941 Industrial Mortality 
Table Approved at Hearing 

Industrial life dividends are ex- 
pected to be affected more than pre- 
miums or reserves by adoption of th« 
new standard industrial mortality 
table, on which a public hearing was 
held last Monday morning at 80 Cen- 
tre Street, New York. M. P. Hollen 
berg, of the New York state insur 
ance department, presided, and rep- 
resentatives of the four leading 
industrial companies most concerned 

Metropolitan, Prudential, John 
Hancock and expressed 
their approval of the new table. 

This hearing on the industrial mon 
tality tables, standard and substand 


Colonial 


ard, followed two others held on Jan. 
15 and Feb. 4. Chairman Hollenberg 
stated that the New Jersey insurancs 
department had approved the tables. 
and Arthur E. Cleary, actuary of the 
Massachusetts insurance department, 
said that they were acceptable for 
his state too. Whereas the present in- 
dustrial mortality tables were based 
upon the Metropolitan Life’s experi- 
ence for 1896-1906, the 1941 tables 
are based on that same company’s ex- 
perience for 1930-39. 


L.O.M.A. Exams 
Start May 5 

The annual examinations conducted 
by the L.O.M.A. Institute, which is 
the educational department of the Life 
Office Management Association, will 
be held May 5 to May 9, inclusive. 
This activity of the L.O.M.A., which 
is designed especially for the non- 
technical employees of home and field 
offices of life insurance companies, has 
had a very extensive growth since its 
inception in 1932. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


ITH the cost of living on the climb, it’s good news 
W tor a number of steel and woolen workers who will 
be given a boost in salary in a short time. The announce- 
ment of the wage increases in the woolen industry comes 
from the eleven Lawrence, Mass., textile plants, and the 
American Woolen Company who operate mills in the area. 
More than 25,000 employees will share in the increase in 
salary. In the case of the American Woolen Company a 
flat 10 per cent increase will be given in some instances, 
and an upward revision approximating 10 per cent in 
others. The wage increases will go into effect May 12 in 
the Lawrence plants. 
>. ao 
T least for the time being market observers look for 
little activity in Wall Street. The dullness that has 
shrouded the market operations shows little evidence of 
disappearing before Spring, and it is the 
cpinion that by that time definite outlines of the European 
war will be more And too, it is also hoped that 
he Administration tendencies toward the Lease-Lend bill 
vill be better known. Trading on the Big Board last week 
totaled 1,915,000 shares with some important issues up a 
or two while 


consensus of 


visible. 


point others slumped. As a whole more 
small gains were in evidence for the week than small 
losses. — a 


F you didn’t have $1.38 more at the end of February 
| than you did a month earlier, it’s your own fault. Total 
in circulation, as announced by the United States 
Feb. 28 was $8,780,319,347 equal to $66.28 


money 
Treasury on 
per capita. 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 

was up one point to 98 per cent of capacity, The Iron 
Age estimates. Steel ingot production at present is being 
pushed at a rapid pace, in spite of the lag caused by last 
week’s tie-up at Buffalo and stoppages for repairs in a 
number of plants. 


* Sal * 


N analysis of the weekly investments of life insurance 
A companies as exhibited on this page reveals an in- 
crease of 12.44 per cent on Loans on Dwellings and Busi- 
ness Property over the previous week. Railroad Bonds 
registered a small increase of .61 per cent together with 
a rise of .06 per cent in Railroad Stocks. Public Utility 
Bonds showed a gain of 1.15 per cent. Almost a 50 per 
cent decrease occurred in United States Government Bonds 
holdings closing the week at 12.10 per cent as compared 
with 24.06 per cent for the week ending Feb. 22. State, 
County and Municipal obligations were down 2.40 per cent 
from the previous week. Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks 
made an appreciable increase for the week of $384,540 or 
1.85 per cent. 

* * 


OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
€ ended March 1 and March 8, 1941, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


Mar. 1 Mar. 8 

Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 

70 Industrials .131.71 131.99 131.65 131.93 
i 19.90 20.11 19.93 20.33 
100 Stocks ....... 98.17 98.43 98.14 98.45 
30 Bonds 88.55 88.83 88.68 89.08 


—Frank F. Sweeney. 





WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life 
Bankers Life Ins. 


lowa, 


surance, 


of Franklin 
Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


























eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutua! Life Ins. Co. 
— OOOO —- ; ; - 
| Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent | Amount Invested | Per Cent | Amount Invested Per Cent 
Week Ending to Total | WeekEnding |_ to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Totat 
February 8 | Investment February 15 | Investment February 22 Investment March 1 Investment 
— ———_——————— ed ~ - - —_—_—_—_—_— - —-~ ' _—- | —— = —E 
On Property | $ 511,066 8.02 $ 524,610 5.07 $ 788,382 6.12 | $ 1,484,785 | 8.17 
F . ; ' : 484, " 
On — and Business Property <i 1,054, 747 12.43 4,899,991 47.31 1,514,951 | 11.76 | 4,400,752 24.20 
Total... 1,565,813 18.45 5,424,601 52.38 2,303,333 | 17.88 | 5,888,537 32.37 
"ponds ae met 794,793 9.37 1,270,604 12.27 282, 473 2.19 509 , 680 2.80 
Stocks... | 10,112 08 
= —- - -| — } - —-{- 9 —~————— — |}—_-- -—_— - - 
Total... : 794,793 9.37 1,270,604 12.27 22,473 | 2.19 519,792 2.86 
P RITIES 
co — — 1,126,283 13.27 2,610,544 25.21 6, 253,952 48.55 8,616,773 47.40 
Stocks..... reeeees | oe e : esses 
Total. .... 1,126,283 13.27 2,610,544 | 25.21 6,253,952 | 48.55 8,616,773 47.40 
| 
GOVERN NT SECURITIES 
U. S. ah. Bonds 2,000,000 | 23.57 100,000 | 97 3,100,000 | 24.06 2,200,000 12.10 
Canadian Bonds 45,250 44 63,875 .50 | 
Bonds of other foreign governments hi | | 
State, County, Municipal... 2,186,382 | 25.40 643,883 | 6.21 | 764,307 5.93 | 460,050 | = 2.83 
Oi ne 4,185,352 | 48.97 789,133 | 7.62 | 3,928,182 | 30.49 | 2,660,050 14.63 
MISCE! ECURITIES | 
- -enpsaaeg — 647,821 7.63 93,500 | _ 481,600 2.65 
Stocks. 195,618 2.31 261,402 | 2.52 20,000 | 16 16,448 09 
Tota... os 843,439 | 9.94 261, 402 2.52 113,500 | 89 498 048 2.74 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds. . . 6,724,249 79.24 4,670,281 45.10 | 10,558,107 81.96 12,268, 103 87.48 
Stocks. wis : s 195,618 2.31 261,402 | 2.52 | 20, 16 26, 560 18 
Loans . 1,565,813 18.45 5,424,601 52.38 | 2,303,333 17.88 5,885,537 32.37 
_— —e . Ds a * —$ | —— . - 
er concnenses 8,485,680 100.00 10,356,284 100.00 12,881,440 100.00 18, 180,200 100.00 
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Pike Highlights E 


of Life 


ssential Integrity 
Insurance 


(Continued from Page 9) 


are now out of the industrial insur 
ance class and are in the higher in- 
come brackets. It has been available 
in New York for two years, during 
which time a mere $11,500,000 was 
purchased. Contrast this with the 
fact that in New York, during 1939 
alone, the regular life insurance com- 
panies wrote $287,527,072 of indus- 
trial; $1,074,550,255 of ordinary life 
insurance; and $503 334,817 of group 
life insurance! Sale of life insur- 
ance through the postal system pre- 
sents the same difficulty—only a 
small fraction of the people who need 
life insurance would have its protec- 
As to Social Security 
these are necessarily compulsory. Be 
yond certain minimum limits, they 
are also a penalty upon the thrifty 
Furthermore, their 
would, if continued, cit 
cumscribe individual independence 
and make the American citizen a 
mere vassal of a totalitarian State. 
The resulting centralization of finan- 
cial power in the hands of the Fed- 
eral government would nullify all 
States’ rights and reduce the voters 
to the status of a robot! 

Against such a picture is the rec- 
ord of operated and pri- 
vately reserve life in- 
They, through 


tion. senefits, 


and competent. 
extension 


privately 
owned legal 


surance companies. 





Gerhard A. Gesell, insurance counsel of 
the Securities & Exchange Commission. 
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their have spread the idea 


of life insurance protection, founded 


agents, 


on “sound basic principles,” so well 
that one out of every two 
in the United States is a policyholder. 
The benefits annually distributed by 
life insurance companies now reach 
about $2,700,000 000. More than half 
policy- 


people 


this amount living 
holders, thus evidencing the multiple 
worth of life insurance in our daily 


Here, 
indeed, is an example of what free 


goes to 


business and social structure. 


people, freely carrying the banner of 


a great, beneficent idea, can accom 


plish! 


Insurance Advisory Council 

The report of Commissioner Pike 
to the TNEC includes the comment 
that ‘Serious should 
be given to the desirability of creat- 
ing a new (Federal) 
for the purpose of acting in an ad- 
visory capacity to the States as re- 
He feels 
that if “A new commission” is not 
formed for the purpose, some existing 
Federal should be 
nated.” 

To work in cooperation with the 
“designated agency,” the Commis- 
sioner proposes an Insurance Advis- 


consideration 


commission” 


gards insurance supervision. 


agency “desig- 


ory Council to consist of three rep- 
resentatives of the designated Fed- 
eral agency, three State insurance 
commissioners, three insurance com- 
pany officials and three policyholders 
representatives. 
Whether another 
operating in conjunction with such 
an Insurance Advisory Council, is 
necessary is a moot question. Ex- 
perience with “Advisory 
shows that they tend to become fig- 
ureheads, rubber stamps and “win- 
dow dressing.” Mr. Pike definitely 
says that “The Federal Government 
should not supplant the States, nor 
should it interfere with their regula- 
procedures,” but then he 
number of powers 
designated 


Federal agency, 


tory goes 
on to mention a 
to be exercised by the 
Federal agency, all of which would, 
in general, either duplicate or usurp 
the function of State insurance su- 
pervision. These include “Compa- 
nies would be required to file with 
whatever agency was designated, du- 
plicate copies of the completed Con- 
vention Form Annual Statement”... 
“Any company doing an _ interstate 
business should be required to notify 
the designated agency of the Federal 
sought to 


Government whenever it 


Councils” 


merge with another company by rein- 
.. “The problem of liqui- 

reorganizing insurance 
reaerves are im- 


surance” 

dating or 
companies 
paired also deserves the attention of 
the Federal Government” “The 
National Bankruptcy Act should be 
amended to permit any State insur- 


whose 


ance commissioner or the designated 
Federal agency (italics are ours) to 
apply to the United States District 
Court”... “The power of the desig- 
nated agency to visit any registered 
(licensed) company would also per- 
mit it to test occasionally the eff- 
ciency of State regulation in a par- 
ticular area.” It needs no clairvoy- 
ance to see that any of these sug- 
gestions, if embodied in powers to 
be given a designated Federal agency, 
could easily be expanded and ampli- 
fied by bureaucracy to constitute Fed- 
eral regulation of insurance supervi- 
sion in fact. if not in name. 

All of the suggested powers enume- 
rated are already either expressed o1 
implicit in the statutes of the several 
States. If the Federal government, 
or anyone else equailified, 
wishes information 
phase of life insurance, or regarding 


who is 
regarding any 


any particular company, application 
need only be made to proper authori- 
ties and the data will be forthcoming. 
It does not appear necessary, at the 


present stage of national develop- 
ment, to have Federal 
insurance. 

That more efficient 


vision is desirable in some areas is 


regulation of 


State super- 


obvious, but moves in the needed 
direction are well within the purview 
of the legislatures of the various 


States. In general, it can be said that 


the few life insurance companies 
which got into financial difficulties 
during the past 25 years did so in 
territories where the State invest- 


ment laws were too flexible, or where 
those statutes were not properly en- 
It is hardly the function of 
Federal Government (at least under 
the form of democracy which has 
existed in this country since the days 
of George Washington) to “take 
over” within a given State any time 
that State does not enforce its own 
laws to the satisfaction of the na- 
tional administration. Enforcement 
of the laws of a given State, within 
that State, is a matter for the people 
of that State. If the people of 4 
State are indifferent to its welfare 
and to their choice of its legislators, 
let them be the ones to suffer. They 
have, in their voting franchise, the 
power to replace or to oust incapa- 
ble or dishonest officials. It is up t 
power when and 


forced. 


them to use that 
where necessary! 
Commissioner Pike very justly I 
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dicates that the amount of money 
spent in some States for the pur- 
poses of insurance supervision, and 
as compensation to insurance depart- 
ment employees for services, is far 
too small. He specifically cites the 
condition in Arkansas, which he calls 
“a fairly representative State,’ where 
there are 33 domestic insurance com- 
panies of all kinds and 331 foreign 
(other-State) companies. The per- 
sonnel of the Arkansas insurance de- 
partment consists of eight persons 
and the annual appropriation for all 
expenses of State insurance super- 
vision is but $22,635. Accurate fig- 
ures for Arkansas for the year 1938 
show that the State collected insur- 
ance taxes, licenses and fees total- 
ing $707,758 (so far as reported). 
In the same year the Arkansas in- 
surance department was _ allotted 
$22,673. which meant that only 3.20 
cents of each insurance tax dollar 
went for expenses of State insurance 
supervision. However, if the people 
of Arkansas want the kind of effi- 
ciency that 3.20 cents out of $1 will 
purchase, there seems no good rea- 
son for the Federal Government to 
step in and force them to spend more, 
or take over the State’s insurance su- 
pervision if they fail to do so! 


Stronger State Supervision 

On the whole subject of the need 
for strengthening State regulation 
of insurance, Commissioner Pike sets 
forth 10 recommendations as follows: 
(1) Insurance commissioners should 
be appointed by a responsible execu- 
tive, subject to confirmation by the 
proper State body, and their selec- 
tion should only be made with regard 
for the appointee’s experience and 
qualification. (2) The tenure of 
office of the insurance commissioner 
should be substantially 
and, in so far as possible, competent 
commissioners should be continued in 
office regardless of political affilia- 
tions. (3) The salaries of insurance 
commissioners should, if possible, be 
substantially increased. (4) Insur- 
ance commissioners should not be ob- 
liged to undertake any duties other 
than the regulation and supervision 
of insurance companies. (5) There 


increased 


should be substantial increases in the 
budget for insurance departments of 
most States. (6) The personnel of 
most insurance departments should 
be increased. (7) State insurance 
supervisory officials should strengthen 
examination procedures, particularly 
in respect of companies domiciled 
within their States. (8) Closer regu- 
lation and supervision of agency 
practices are required. (9) The num- 
ber of policy forms should be reduced 
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and greater attention should be given 
to establishing standardized policy 
forms or policy provisions acceptable 
in all States. (10) Insurance com- 
missioners should more closely scru- 
tinize activities of officers and direc- 
tors, and generally make more thor- 
ough checks on the competence and 
activities of company managements. 

Let it be said here and now that 
thinking men will agree in principle 
with all of the foregoing suggestions! 
Most of them, in one form or another, 
have been advocated by The Specta- 
tor over a period of nearly three- 
quarters of a century. Many of them 
have been urged by the life insurance 
companies themselves. The “regula- 
tion and supervision of agency prac- 
tices” is presently being aided by 
the efforts of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters to eliminate 
unfit agents from the business and 
to see to it that members are better 
qualified for their tasks. The Agency 
Practices Committee of the life insur- 
ance companies is energetically work- 
ing in the desired direction. 


Additional Comments 

We have already, at the outset of 
this discussion, referred to Commis- 
sioner Pike’s proposal to “relax” life 
insurance laws to permit the compa- 
nies to invest some portion of their 
funds in common stocks. The rea- 
sons for opposing such a plan were 
also outlined. The Commissioner fol- 
lowed his investment suggestions 
with comment on two other phases of 
the business. These were intercom- 
pany agreements and the more direct 





= 
participation of policyholders in the 
management of the companies. 

On intercompany agreements, Mr. 
Pike declared that “Much can be said 
for permitting life insurance com- 
panies to act occasionally in concert 
for the purpose of arriving at a cer- 
tain amount of standardization in re- 
spect of specific matters having to do 
with policy provisions and possibly 
certain underwriting practices which 
have developed in a manner detri- 
mental to policyholders as a result 
of excessive competition.” He also 
admitted that “The life insurance 
business should be conducted on a 
competitive basis.” However, he em- 
phasized that “No agreements should 
be permitted where the effect of those 
agreements is to prevent any one 
company from developing new ser- 
vices and new sales techniques which 
are actuarially sound.” We respect- 
fully refer Mr. Pike and his associ- 
ates to The Spectator Life Agent’s 
Brief ‘which clearly indicates that 
almost all of the life insurance com- 
panies differ as to net cost and policy 
provisions—indicating the absence of 
any widespread restrictive agreement 
along competitive lines. 

Where intercompany agreements of 
broad import are to be considered, 
Commissioner Pike suggests that in- 
surance department representatives 
should be present and department 
approval should be given. It is highly 
probable that his indications along 
this line have, in effect, been adopted, 
at least in principle, and that, as a 
result, potential suspicion of inter- 
company agreements is nearly elimi- 
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nated. The life insurance companies 
themselves have generally been moti- 
vated in this direction, as witness 
the fact that the so-called “Agency 
Practices Agreement” among the 
companies is an open book for anyone 
to read. In the main, the business 
of life insurance has been willing to 
lay its cards on the table and to ad- 
mit fault where fault existed. At the 
same time, it has been eager to cor- 
rect internal difficulties to the end 
that better service might be rendered 
to the public. It is, in this connec- 
tion, significant that Commissioner 
Pike’s report records that “The life 
insurance industry itself was, with 
few exceptions, cooperative and gen- 
erously anxious to assist us in our 
efforts to present the facts before 
this (TNEC) Committee.” 

Regarding the more direct partici- 
pation of policyholders in the man- 
agement of companies, it should be 
noted that the policyholder of a mu- 
tual life insurance company has the 
right to vote for directors. That right 
is assured him by statute and by 
charter. In the vast majority of in- 
stances, he is aware of that right. 
Suggestions looking toward a more 
universal exercise of that right are 
constantly being considered by the 
life insurance companies themselves 
and many of such suggestions are in 
the process of adoption. It is con- 
trary to human nature to expect that 
all policyholders of a mutual life 
insurance company will vote at ap- 
pointed times. 

Even so great an event as an elec- 
tion for the presidency of the United 
States finds millions of our citizens 
backward in exercising their voting 
franchise! While the policyholder 
of a stock life insurance company 
does not vote for directors (who are 
elected by the stockholders), it is 
nonetheless true that most stockhold- 
ers of a life insurance company are 
themselves policyholders in the par- 


ticular company and so_ represent 
what can correctly be called “the pol- 
icyholder’s viewpoint,” as well as that 
of stockholders. 


Conclusions 

The report of Commissioner Pike, 
if anything, definitely brings out the 
fact that there is nothing essentially 
with the business of life in- 
surance and _ that, 
“there can be no 
soundness of the basic principles” up- 
on which it is founded. The operations 
of a few companies have, from time 
to time, exhibited some flaws in man- 
agement, in supervision and in agency 
practices. None of those flaws has 
undermined the institution of life in- 
surance and none is of such charac- 


efforts 


wrong 
incontrovertibly, 
question of the 


ter as to be impervious to 
toward betterment. 

The tremendous size of the life in- 
surance business is not as some de- 
tractors would have the gullible be- 
lieve, of itself an indication that 
there are inimical implications. It 
would be just as foolish to 
that because the United States has 
grown into a large and a strong na- 
tion, it is, merely on that ac- 
count, a menace to the peace of the 
world! The size of the institution 
of life insurance in this country is, 
rather, proof that it is founded on 
an enduring ideal of protection. It 
is proof of the recognition by the 
American people that they, as free 
and independent citizens, can success- 
fully pool their individual finances for 
the good of all. It is proof that the 
management of the business has ex- 
ercised its trusteeship of policyhold- 
ers’ funds for the best interest of 
the public. It is proof, as the report 
to the TNEC itself avows, that “The 
life insurance business has performed 
a useful service which makes its con- 


~r? 


tinuance a social necessity! 


assert 








EMPHASIZING STRENGTH AND SOLIDITY 


rT HE T.N.E.C. investigation and reports have not disclosed any serious evils in the 
fundamental structure of, nor have they destroyed the confidence of the people 


in, life insurance. 


"The T.N.E.C. study has been of use because it has stirred up the companies and 
the producing forces and the state authorities too. It has made them think. Sleep- 
ing problems have been brought to life. There has been a revaluation of all phases 
of the institution and a decided swing of emphasis from sales to service which is most 


encouraging. 


"Those who get their entire knowledge of the reports and the recommendations 
from the newspapers do not have a fair picture. Naturally, only the mistakes and 
criticism are featured because they make news. The actual reports and recommenda- 
tions are not nearly as critical as one would think from the press. They emphasize the 
strength and solidity of the structure and make allowance for the difficulty of super- 
vising a national institution through the instrumentality of the states. 

“Many of the recommendations are not fundamental and deal with improvements 
which company management and state supervision have been endeavoring to effect 
for a long period of years and in which considerable progress has been made."—Louis 
H. Pink, Superintendent of Insurance for New York, at Albany, yesterday. 
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United States Life 
Has 70 Percent Gain 


Reporting a gain of $5,351,518 
insurance in force for 1940 as cop, 
pared with $3,225.508 in 1939, €, } 
Starr, president of the United Stat 
Life Insurance Company, New York 
told stockholders that the 1940 pn. 
gram had called for about the say 
production of new business as 19% 
and the final figure was $11,630.25 
as against $11,448,085 the year kk 
fore. 

The gain from life insurance open 
tions was $54149 in 1940 as againg 
$20,897 in 1939. Net gain in surpl 









was reduced by cost of establishiy 
the new accident and health depar 
ment, adjusting bonds to market a 
depreciating real estate. As co 
pared with the figure of $106,715, 
the close of 1939, however, the sw 
plus was $215,961 at the end of 1% 
including $100,000 added by shar 
holders during the year. Net admij 
ted assets increased from $8,853,0) 
in 1939 to $9,601.271 in 1940. 
* e 


Lapse Record Best 
In Twenty Years 














Each day of 1940, the Equits 
Life Assurance Society paid to bk 
ficiaries and to policyholders an ar 
age of $561,290. Total benefits 
amounted to $205,432,000. New p 
duction of ordinary life insurance { 
the year amounted to $290,5198 
and new group contracts to $90,0l 
508 making a total of $380,531 

The Equitable had assets am 
ing to over two and a half billions 
the end of the year and reports t 
the year’s lapse and surrender 
was the most favorable since 1920. 
more detailed report of the Societ 
financial status was printed in 7 
Spectator of Feb. 13. 


Equitable Life 


Makes Promotions 


Warner H. Mendel and Arthur 
Browning have been appointed 4 
tant counsels of the Equitable 
Assurance Society of the Um 
States at New York. 

Wendell A. Milliman, Ray 
Peterson and William J. Novem 
were promoted to associate actu 
and Fred P. Sloat, and W. W. Mi 
have been named assistant actual 
D. D. Cody and Harry Walker ® 
been named mathematicians and> 
Coates and M. J. Goldberg, ass 
mathematicians. Glenn W. Smith 
William R. Morgan have bee 
pointed assistant auditors. 
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How to Become 


Oldest Agent 

Just recently, the 95th birthday 
of General Julius Franklin Howell of 
Bristol, Virginia, was celebrated. He 
is the oldest agent on the roster of 
The Travelers. The General, who is 
commander-in-chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans, recently issued the 
following divulgence of the “secret” 
of his longevity: 

“(1) I started life with a robust 
father and a splendid mother. I men- 
tion this fact simply for its bearing 
on eugenics. (2) My father was a 
minister of the Gospel and hence I 
had the benefit of wholesome dis- 
cipline and Christian influence. (3) 
I was brought up on a farm, where 
I had the benefit of pure rustic air 
and plain substantial food. (4) I 
served three years as a Confederate 
soldier, which fact may not have had 
any influence except through my ap- 
preciation of the courtesies extended 
by the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. (5) At the age of twenty- 
four I won the hand of the sweetest 
girl in all the country-side and for 
sixty-three years we shared joys and 
sorrows, raising and educating a 
family of seven. (6) During my whole 
life I have been reasonably temperate. 
(7) I have always tried to be op- 
timistic, to enjoy the humorous side 
of life, to avoid unfair criticism and 
to sympathize with the ‘the forgotten 
man.’ (8) I have always avoided idle- 
ness, looking forward rather than 
backward, and have always taken at 
least a moderate degree of exercise, 
including my ‘daily dozen.’ (9) Dur- 
ing the past six years I have been 
blessed with the companionship of 
a congenial second wife of middle age, 
who cheerfully ministers to my needs 
and comforts. (10) The greatest ele- 
ment conducing to my longevity is 
my acceptance of the ideals of Chris- 
tianity.” 

wo « 
Commissioner’s Sons 
Now in Service 

Insurance Commissioner H. N. 
Morin of Rhode Island will have to 
play a lone hand in his own house- 
hold for some time. Within a period 
of six days his two sons were ordered 
Into service with the United States 
Army. 

The Commissioner’s elder son, Dr. 
H. Gerald Morin, a practicing physi- 
clan in St. Petersburg, Fla., and a 
former assistant city physician there, 
is a First Lieutenant in the Army 
Medical Corps and has reported for 
duty at Fort Benning, Ga., where he 





New Presentations of Old Problems 


(Concluded from page 5) 


widely enforced, lower lapse rates, uniform laws, a better trained 
and better selected agency force, lower cost of operation, a greater 
interest and participation by policyholders in management. Readers 
of The Spectator and life insurance literature, in general, will rec- 
ognize all of these as major purposes of a management past and 
present. Unfortunately, the committee’s suggestions for these desid- 
erata could not be embraced without introducing offsetting weak- 
nesses into the life insurance structure, and the evil thereof would 
greatly outweigh the good gained. They themselves proffered no 
practical solution for the problems they posed. As an example ven- 
ture capital means larger earning capacity, but venture capital 
means also risk, which is the antithesis of insurance. If, to gain 
greater investment returns something of safety is sacrificed, the life 
insurance policyholders would be the losers. 

Everyone realizes that, if insurance company investments could 
be made void of risk in securities bearing a high rate of interest to 
aid business large and small, it would be a boon to the nation, the 
companies and individual policyholders. But no one has given the 
one needed answer to the question of how this can be done practi- 
cally and safely. To point to a new government agency or added 
Federal regulation is not an answer—it is an admission of inability 
to offer a workable plan. 

Longer tenure of office for State Insurance Supervisors means 
static bureaucracy. The inimical effect of bureaucracy far over- 
comes the worth of experience to be gained by individual super- 
visors. Carreer of civil service insurance supervision would mean 
inflexible regulation and ultimately operate contrary to the selfish 
interests of policyholders. 

So it goes through the entire range of the suggestions. Every 
benefit prescribed involves an interference with those sound prin- 
ciples of operations which have contributed to the basic growth and 
development of life insurance. 

Life insurance is a cource of consolation, to millions in a human 
world. Imperfections there will always be despite every effort of 
life insurance management and of state and federal public servants. 
A constant struggle is undertaken by the life insurance manage- 
ment to broaden its service, to decrease the cost of operation and to 
enhance the value and benefits of life insurance to the policyholder. 
A broad cooperative attitude is needed to effect this purpose. Com- 
pany management, public officials, agents and policyholders must 
work together to attain this end. Through a more efficient life ‘in- 
surance the nation and each individual thereof will prosper. The 
sole test of whatever change be made is a certainty that the strength 
it brings to the life insurance structure overbalance the introduc- 
tion of a weakness. Life insurance welcomes the investigation and 
its recommendations as well as it does every other suggestion de- 
signed to improve its services and increase its benefits to policy- 
holders. They can not be accepted, however, if they detract from 
its traditional soundness. 
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is attached to the Armored Tank Di- 
vision. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, is married and has 
two children. 

The Commissioner’s younger son, 
Paul E. Morin, a Second Lieutenant 
of Infantry, has been ordered to Fort 
Devens, Mass. He, the third genera- 


tion of Morins in the insurance busi- 
ness, has been an adjuster for the 
American Automobile Insurance Co. 
of St. Louis since his graduation from 
the University of Maine last year. He 
is a member of the Rho Rho Chapter 
of Sigma Chi and is also a member 
of the Military Order of Scabbard and 
Blade. 
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“Phantom Insurers” 


N his report made to the 

TNEC, Commissioner Sumner 
T. Pike of the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, referred in 
no uncertain terms to what he 
described as “Phantom Insur- 
ers.” He meant those companies 
which sell insurance by mail, by 
radio or otherwise in States in 
which they are not licensed to 
operate. 

On: this page in our issue of 
February 13 we discussed this 
problem at length (as, indeed, 
we have been commenting on 
it for many years past) and 
pointed out that a few companies 
voluntarily submit to service of 
process in any State where they 
sell a policy, providing only that 
legal action shall be governed by 
the laws of the State in which 
they are domiciled. Where such 
submission obtains, many of the 
evils inherent in the dealings 
of “unauthorized insurers” are 
eliminated. However, as we said 
last month, “It is the ‘fly-by- 
nighters’ who most frequently 
attempt sale of insurance by mail 
and by radio. Some companies 
which operate through those me- 
dia are sound and legitimate en- 
terprises and have built good 
reputations. Unfortunately, even 
they suffer by reason of the dis- 


repute into which others have 
fallen.” 
Last week, when Commis- 


sioner Pike filed his report with 
the TNEC, his remarks on 
“phantom insurers” (pointing to 
the abuses of their methods) 
were given added attention be- 
cause, almost simultaneously 
with their utterance, Representa- 
tive Sam Hobbs of Alabama in- 
troduced a new bill into Con- 
gress. The measure, designated 


With The Editors 


as H.3796, would make it illegal 
for any person, firm, association 
or corporation—not expressly 
excepted—to use the United 
States mails for soliciting or 
effecting insurance or collecting 
or transmitting premiums in any 
State without having complied 
with the insurance laws of that 
State. 

The Hobbs Bill, as now intro- 
duced, is not very different from 
similar measures which the Rep- 
resentative has sought to have 
adopted in former years. How- 
ever, because of the suggestions 
made along the same lines by 
Commissioner Pike, there is more 
chance than formerly existed 
that serious consideration will 
be given the legislative proposal. 

Commissioner Pike seemed to 
feel that the whole problem 
could only be attacked satisfac- 
torily by Federal intervention. 
Obviously, the measure proposed 
by Representative Hobbs is de- 
pendent on Federal means of 
enforcement. In this connection 
it might be well to refer to the 
action in Nebraska which was 
noted here on February 13. In 
that State a bill has been intro- 
duced which would hold that 
the sale or delivery of an insur- 
ance policy within its borders 
automatically has the effect of 
appointing the Nebraska Insur- 
ance Commissioner as agent for 
the service of process. 

The recommendations by Mr. 
Pike, the proposal by Repre- 
sentative Hobbs and the sug- 
gested legislation in Nebraska 
all point in the direction of 
abuses which we certainly feel 
should be eliminated. It seems 
to us that further study of the 
problem must be had before genu- 
ine remedial action can be taken. 






Lapsation 


HOSE who seek to tear down 

the beneficent edifice which 
industrial life insurance has 
erected for the protection of 50, 
000,000 policyholders frequently 
seize on the subject of lapsation 
for special attack. 

Lapsation, as such, is a prob- 
lem that will exist as long as 
men are men and life insurance 
endures, Its causes are manifold 
—ranging all the way from in- 
difference to entire loss of earn- 
ing power on the part of those 
who purchase it. Its difficulties 
were recognized at the very 
beginnings of industrial life in- 
surance in this country some 
seventy years ago and have con- 
tinued to plague the business 
ever since. Life insurance com- 
pany officials have constantly 
and consistently striven to mini- 
mize lapsation. 

It can truthfuly be said that 
lapsation in industrial life in- 
surance is by no means all 
“waste.”” What, necessarily, ap- 
pears in accounting methods as 
lapsation may not be lapsation. 
A policy may continue as a paid- 
up contract; it may be trans- 
ferred to some other form of in- 
surance; and it may be placed on 
the extended term basis. Even 
when actual lapsation occurs, the 
policy, through cash surrender 
values which may be present, 
may have accomplished a great 
social good. 

Critics of industrial life in- 
surance ignore many of its most 
potent phases. Compared with 
the social good which it has ac- 
complished in the United States, 
its possible imperfections are 
minute and unimportant. 
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